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Is College Training a Flop? 


A Lively Question Comes in for Some Discussion 





tinent question about col- 

lege training for farm 
boys who want and expect to be 
farmers when they reach man- 
hood, was asked us. It is a ques- 
tion not only serious and impor- 
tant for editors to puzzle over, 
but one that many fathers and 
mothers of farm boys and girls 
are studying. 

And the boys themselves are 
studying the question. Prob- 
ably the girls are also, but we 
know positively about the boys, 


RR ‘tinent que this very per- 





WHAT WOULD YOU TELL YOUR SON? 


Suppose you had a son just out of high school, and he came to 
you with this question, ‘‘Dad, I plan on farming. Should I go to 
college first???’ What would be your answer? Should you tell him 
that he ‘‘doesn’t have to go to college to learn to farm’’? Here isa 
real question, one that has bothered many fathers in recent years. 
More than a means of livelihood, farming is a way of life. 
should be the preparation for it? Will your son learn enough from 
you, besides mere cultivation and livestock raising methods, to make 
his life happy? Read this article, containing answers to these ques- 
tions from corn belt farmers, some of whom received college train- 
ing, and some of whom did not. 


now doing a successful job of 
farming, raises some thought- 
provoking questions in his an- 
swer to ‘‘Is college a big flop?”’ 
His letter follows: 

‘‘T am glad to give you my 
opinion, as it is today, on the 
question, ‘Is college a_ big 
flop’ for the farmer? In the 
main, I agree with your corre- 
spondent, at least as far as the 
economic aspects of farming are 
concerned. Our college training 
for agriculture does not fune- 
tion. When I consider all of the 


What 








or at least one boy. 

Last spring, Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead had an essay contest for high 
school and Four-H Club boys, on whether 
they wanted to be farmers, and the reasons 
for their decisions. A few weeks. after award- 
ing the prizes, the writer of one of the best 
letters in the contest came to us with a very 
big problem. Here is his letter: 

‘*T want to thank you for that $20 prize you 
decided I won. I intend to invest it later on in 
ahog. I am at present busy with high school; 
will graduate this spring. Every one asks: 
‘Are you going to college?’ I tell them not 
right away. The truth is, I am undecided. 
Most of the farmers that I know that have 
gone to college have made a big flop of it. I 
should like to see in your paper some material 
on this subject, not by some idealistie college 
‘prof,’ but from some one who sees the prob- 
lem from both sides and gives his honest opin- 
ion on it.’’ 


Opinions of Clear-Thinking Farmers 


Realizing that he and the others thinking 
about the same problem might be inclined to 
consider the opinion of an editor as of little 
weight, and in the same class as that of a 
college professor, we passed the question on 
to some clear thinking 
farmers whose opinions 
and judgment we value. 
Two of the men whose re- 
plies we publish are col- 
lege graduates; two are 
not. 

The following letter is 
from a western Iowa ten- 
ant farmer who, as a boy, 
the age of the one asking 
the question, dreamed 
and planned for a college 
education, but unforeseen 
obstacles intervened and 
he continued farming. He 
is doing an exce lent job 
of farming and commu- 
nity building. He says 

I say there is little 
justification for such a 
Statement, tho it is one 
that I have heard made 
when a college trained 
man failed at farming. 

uman nature is much 
the same everywhere ; the 
eyes of a community are 
constantly on the college 
trained man, more is ex- 
pected of him. 

‘Imagination, enthusi- 
asm and a desire to try 
out new theories are in- 
herent. Given these and 


the broadening influence of scientific training, 
and the man is apt to try new ways on a larg- 
er seale than his conservative home-trained 
brother. 

‘‘It seems to me that if the boy is adapted 
to farm life (and to be adapted he must be a 
worker both mentaliy and physivaily; wiliag 
to take a few reverses and disillusionments 
without a whine, and, last but not least, thor- 
oly in love with the farm), the more training 
he receives on that subject, the better able he 
will be to meet the rapid changes in farming, 
farm fertility, insect and disease control, and 
marketing systems. Then, when he has reached 
that age when his neighbors consider him a 
success, he becomes a power for the civie and 
community betterment of his chosen locality. 

‘Perhaps I should mention marriage, but 
there is perhaps no vocation on earth (unless 
it be the ministry) where to love and to be 
loved by one of similar ideals has as much 
bearing on success as in farming. I could 
point vou to two instances where I feel sure 
that mismating led indirectly to the failure of 
college trained boys.’’ 

An Ames graduate. who made an excellent 
record in and who taught in high 
school and college successfully, and who is 


colle ve 


“Eyes of a community are on a college trained man; more is expected of him.” 


hours per week for three semes- 
ters or more that I put in at the study of farm 
crops, most of it work m grain judging, or the 
equally long Hours that we droned or dozed 
thru our courses in animal husbandry, I must 
call it almost a perfect less. I do not give it 
zero, quite, that distinction goes to the sense- 
less military training that we were required 
to take, but I do fee] that three lessons instead 
of three semesters would be much more appro- 
priate. I have never had oecasion to hunt up 
any of my college notebooks for information, 
on any subject since I started to farm. 


Something Lacking in System 


‘*We did learn in farm management courses 
that well established practices in any farm 
community were very apt to be the proper 
ones for their conditions. So I suppose that 
unanimously held judgments in other matters 
may be correct also. In my community, it is 
very generally believed that a college man is 
less efficient and less able to survive in the 
fierce competition of making a living on a 
farm than are others not so handicapped. In 
fact, good evidence can be produced to show 
that even a high school education is no advan- 
tage. I believe that there is something lacking 
in the atmosphere of our educational system. 
It may not be the fault of 
the subject-matter so 
much as it is the fault of 
the attitude of the teach- 
ers and the direction in 
which the whole thing is 
pointed. The climax of 
our farm success seems to 
be in meaningless awards 
at the shows and fairs. If 
ever any community 
staged one of these that 
gave*more than a nickel’s 
worth of real ideas for 
each hundred dollars in- 
vested, I have yet to hear 
of it. The trouble is that 
farmers have not been 
driven to the elass con- 
sciousness yet that would 
make them demand some- 
thing definite from our 
educational system in- 
stead of being satisfied 
with aping the social, ath- 
letie flubdub that goes for 
education among the leis- 
ure classes. 

‘“‘As far as economic 
success goes, a college ed- 
ucation is of little if any 
value. When you consid- 
er the plight of agricul- 
ture at the present time, 
(Concluded on page 22) 
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WHY BLEED THE PATIENT? 


G PEAKING of the business depression be- 
“" fore the American Bankers’ Association, 
President Hoover made this statement: 

‘‘The economic fatalist believes that these 
erises are inevitable and bound to be reeur- 
rent. I would remind these pessimists that 
exactly the same thing was once said of ty- 
phoid, cholera and gmallpox. If medical sci- 
ence had sat-aown in a spirit of weak kneed 

Resignation and aecepted these scourges as 
uneontrollable visitations of Providence, we 
should still have them with us. 

‘‘This is not the spirit of modern science. 
Science girds itself with painstaking research 
to find the nature and origin of disease and to 
devise methods for its prevention. That 
should be our attitude toward these economic 
pestilences.’’ 

These are good words. President Hoover is 
in a position to make them more than words. 
Just as old-time doctors used to prescribe 
bleeding and calomel for every ill, so tradi- 
tion-bound politicians prescribe high tariffs 
and the gold standard for every economic 
trouble. Will Doctor Hoover have the cour- 
age to try more scientific remedies? 





THRU TO THE CONSUMER 


“WV HAT good does it do to produce qual- 

ity produets when we don’t get paid 
for them?’’ This is the perennial plaint of 
the farmer who raises long-bodied hogs that 
could be converted into first elass bacon, or 
good flavored eggs delivered fresh and clean, 
or cream sweet and without odor. 

Will farmers ever -be paid on the basis of 
grade until they are able to carry the market- 
ing process clear thru to the retailer and the 
consumer? We are not sure. The most nota- 
ble present example of paying on grade and 
creating a market for high goods is supplied 
by an organization that does carry its product 
clear thru to the wholesaler and which makes 
a direct appeal to the buying public. 

Land O’Lakes Creameries have been criti- 
cised for spending so much money and effort 
in getting 93 score butter. It has been claimed 
that the publie could never be edueated to 
want sweet cream butter badly enough to pay 
for it. Why not eut down on costs of inspee- 
tion, on the expense of trying to open up new 
markets, and center on butter made from sour 
eream of the best grade? 

There are some points to this argument. 
Land O’Lakes, however, is trying the other 


experiment. Right now it is conducting a na- 
tional advertising campaign to sell the idea 
of sweet cream butter to the consuming pub- 
lic. This campaign will help Land O'Lakes, 
of course; it will also help every cooperative 
creamery that is making high grade butter. 

Why haven’t the old line makers and dis- 
tributors of butter done this long ago? Why 
have the makers of butter substitutes been al- 
lowed to monopolize advertising space? Why 
haven’t the packers fought lard substitutes 
more vigorously and provided lard of high 
and unvarying quality? Why haven’t the 
merits of high grade bacon been put over to 
the public? 

We won't attempt an answer. The fact is, 
that the first thoro-going attempt to pro- 
duce, pay for and sell a high grade farm 
product has been made by a_ cooperative 
ageney. Will we have to make our coopera- 
tives function clear down the line, thru pack- 
ing plants to the retailer, before we can do 
the same thing with hogs? Or will the more 
enterprising packers work with farm organi- 
zations to pay better prices for high grade 
hogs and to convince the consumer that he 
wants to pay more money for better ham and 
bacon ? 





CENTER OF THE UNIVERSE 

HE most difficult problem we all face is 

not how to raise bigger crops, or how to 
sell to better advantage but how to get along 
with people. To be happy, you must learn to 
live on good terms with your own family, with 
your neighbors, with your associates in the 
local egoperative and in other farm organiza- 
tions. 

‘Anybody can do that,’’ is the first reply 
some will make. Maybe so, but how many do 
it? How tiauy enemies do you have? How 
many folks are there in your community 
whom you don’t like and who don’t like you? 
Is it so easy after all? 

One thing that makes trouble always is that 
each of us is terribly self-centered. Each of 
us, to himself, is the center of the universe. 
Naturally, if you know that the universe re- 
volves around yourself, it will seem abnor- 
mal, perverse and immoral to have some one 
else indicate that the stars wheel around with 
him as a center. You will be inclined to knock 
that nonsense out of him; he will feel the 
same about you. 

The only practical cure is for one of the two 
to decide to humor the other’s delusion. Re- 
alize, in dealing with your associate, that he 
wants consideration as a unique and splendid 
personality. He may not seem unique and 
splendid to you, but he does to himself. That 
is what counts. Accept his theory when you 
deal with him. Show that you recognize his 
importance, and attach value to his views. 

The joke about this is that such a policy, 
begun deliberately, may lead you to discover 
that the fellow really does have some good 
points. From there on, things will go fairly 
smoothly. 

It is hard for anybody. to do this. Some- 
times we think it is especially hard for farm- 
ers. Often a farmer is in the habit of being 
the king bee on his own farm. He orders his 
stock around, often he orders his boys around ; 
sometimes he is even able to order his wife 
around. At home, he gets away with it. Away 
from home, he gets into hot water at onee and 
comes back, resentful, but without knowing 
just how he got sealded. 

Trouble follows often when a farmer like 
this (and we are all more or less like this) is 
named to head a farm organization. Often 
he tries to run the organization as he runs 
his farm. He gives orders; he wants to super- 
vise everything ; he is impatient with the ideas 
of others. The result is a first class row. 

This attitude often explains why some boys 
leave the farm. They want to be considered 
as individuals, with rights and abilities of 
their own, not as babies who have to be told 
when to blow their noses. The difference be- 
tween a loyal and affectionate son and the 


other kind is often the result not of indiffer- 
ence in the two boys, but in the first case, of 
the father’s admission that the boy is a per- 
son and pretty important at that, and in the 
second case, of the father’s refusal to admit 
anything of the kind. 

Getting along with people isn’t always easy. 
Sometimes you can try everything in sight 
and not be able to maintain pleasant rela- 
tions. But don’t quit until you’ve managed 
to convey to your hostile acquaintance your 
belief that he is a mighty smart fellow. And 
maybe, after all, you'll find out he really is 
a likable one to boot. 





RETIRING ON THE FARM 
N IOWA printer, writing to his old home 
town paper, the Knoxville Journal, re- 
ports: ‘‘One day I read an editorial by Uncle 
Henry Wallace in Wallaces’ Farmer in which 
he made a most conclusive argument in favor 
of the retired farmer retiring on the farm. I 
kept turning this thought over in my mind 
and came to the conclusion if this was a pleas- 
ant and proper place for a farmer, why not 
for a retired business man? The more [ 
thought of the idea the better it looked. ... 
I came to Tracy, put up a set of buildings on 
the farm and in the fall of 1915 moved every- 
thing here. . . . I don’t do the regular farm- 
ing but rent the plow land, keeping the pas- 
ture and hay land. We keep five or six cows, 
raise twenty-five or thirty hogs and several 
hundred chickens. This gives me all the work 
I care to do and still gives me the leisure I 
most enjoy.’’ 

This sounds sensible to us. It is still more 
sensible for a farmer to retire in the eom- 
munity he has lived in and to hang on to 
enough farm jobs to make life interesting. 





FARM TAXES AND COAL MINES 


N CERTAIN coal mining districts, farmers 
have to pay taxes of $3, $4, $5 and even 
more per acre. This is because an expensive 
school has to be operated for the miners’ chil- 
dren. This is such a serious injustice in parts 
of Iowa that we would like to call the matter 
to the attention of the legislature, which will 
be meeting this winter. If no way out can be 
found, we want to warn farmers to avoid 
having coal mines in their school districts so 
far as possible. 





TWO ENEMIES 


HY do you feel exhausted after a six- 

hour visit in a big city, when ten hours 
of varied work on the farm leaves you just 
tired enough to welcome a good dinner and a 
good bed? Not everybody does feel that way, 
but many do. And it isn’t all because town 
noises and people are a bit strange; city peo- 
ple, who are used to both, complain also of 
nervous exhaustion after a short work-day. 

Aside from the nature of the work itself, 
the man living in town labors under two dis- 
advantages. There is too much noise; there 
are too many people. Tests have proved that 
altho we don’t ‘‘notice’’ noises consciously, 
our bodies do. A man who works with trucks 
rattling by his window all day does less work 
and is more tired at the end of the day than 
a man who works in a quiet place. 

As to strangers and crowds, people natural- 
ly bristle up like dogs at contacts with folks 
they don’t know. This is a racial inheritance, 
which traces back to days when every stranger 
was a potential enemy. We are not conscious 
of this, except when we are unusually tired, 
any more than we are conscious of noises we 
are used to. Yet the effect is bad. Some time, 
when you are in a jam of people at a city 
street corner, look at the faces. Apprehensive, 
worried, angry faces are in the great major- 
ity; you may meet a friend in a crowd and 
hardly know him because of the difference 12 
expression ; take these people out of the crowd, 
among friends, and their faces change aga!n. 

An oceasional visit among crowds and city 
noises is a stimulus. The change is good for 
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us. But that is quite a different matter from 
the hour after hour, day after day, month 
after month battering of noise on the ear- 
drums and the nerves, and the constant con- 
tact with mobs of strangers. 

Life in the country has values we some- 
times overlook. Noise and crowds are two 
enemies of sane and happy living that the 
countryman doesn’t have to faee. 





FIRE! FIRE! 

~VERY few hours, these fall days, a fire 

~ engine goes snorting past our plant in 
Des Moines. Furnaces and stoves are being 
started up; chimneys are burning out; some- 
times a house eatches fire. 

The same thing is happening in the country, 
except that there usually are not any fire en- 
gines to go to the rescue. We hope more ar- 
rangements ean be made between towns and 
rural communities to extend fire protection 
to the country. In the meantime, farmers will 
have to go to extra pains to look after their 
own property. 

See that piles of trash don’t invite fires. 
Watch out for careless smokers. See that 
chimneys, stoves and furnaces are in good 
eondition. Figure out now what you must do 
in ease a fire breaks out, and see that the rest 
of the household know their parts. We have 
fire drills in schools; they wouldn’t be a bad 
idea on most farms. Do you have fire extin- 
vuishers where they ean be picked up in a 
hurry? How about buckets and hose? And, 
just in ease the worst happens, make sure 
your insurance is in foree. 

A bad fire ean steal the results of ten years’ 
work. It will pay you to do whatever is pos- 
sible to prevent or cheek it. 





THE MOST COSTLY TOOL 
“TT WAS nearly fifteen years before I stum- 
bled upon the discovery that the econom- 
ical way for a city man to eonduet a farm is 
to buy a shotgun instead of farm implements, 
and vigilantly protect his property from any 
farmer, whether tenant or neighbor, who at- 
tempts to come on the premises with a plow. 
I eould have saved a small fortune by diseov- 
ering sooner that to a city man a plow is 
about. the most eostly tool on earth.’’ 

This paragraph from Fred Kelly’s article 
in the October American Mereury is respect- 
fully referred to committees for the reduction 
of erop acreage. Let’s sell our marginal 
farm lands to eity people who want to live in 
the country and add a clause to the contract 
forbidding them to farm it. That would help 
cut down production and, according to Kelly, 
we'd also be doing the city folks a kindness. 





MORE ABOUT HORNS 
OSE of our readers resents the editorial, 
‘‘Nobody Has Horns.’’ He insists that 
human malevolence is one of the great faets 
of history, and asks: ‘‘Did you ever hear of 
the World war?’ 

Our contention in that editorial was that 
most of us were too ready to believe that peo- 
ple who differed with us were inspired by 
the devil. Of eourse, history is full of ex- 
amples of horrible cruelty. In a few eases, 
these acts were caused by people who should 
have been in asylums instead of in positions 
of power. In most eases, the acts are the 
products of human stupidity rather than of 
human malevolence. Wholesale slaughter has 
usually been eaused by conscientious men who 
believed they were serving the cause of God 
and right; they believed that their enemies 
were inspired by the devil and that duty 
called to the task of extermination. 

Normal people have good enough inten- 
tions toward their fellowmen. They turn 
harsh and eruel when they convinee them- 
selves that their way is best and that opposi- 
tion should be erushed without pity. To re- 


member that the other fellow has his side is 
one method of redueing the amount of man- 
made suffering. 


DOWN WHEAT, UP PORK 
\ JHAT is the change in living habits doing 
to the appetite of Americans? Dr. O. E. 
Baker, of the Department of Agriculture, re- 
ports that the consumption of cereals is gomg 
down, but that folks are eating more pork 
and drinking lots more milk. Beef is less 
popular. 

Changes in eating habits were bound to 
come as more people took machine tending 
jobs that didn’t require as much labor as in 
the old days. The surprising thing is that 
the number of calories of food eaten per eapita 
has gone down very little, if any. 

The change is good news for the dairyman 
and the hog raiser. Perhaps the beef man 
will have to figure out a way of popularizing 
some violent games for city people, so that 
they will finish the day with an overwhelming 
demand for thick steaks. 





“I’M FROM MAINE”’ 

N THE old days, when we drove to town we 

always spoke to everybody we met on the 
road, stopped to help if somebody had had a 
breakdown, gave a lift to anybody on foot 
going our way. It was a neighborly era; we 
hate to see it pass. 

Yet that day is over, much as we may re- 
eret it. While we could use more of the old- 
fashioned courtesy of horse and buggy days 
with profit, we are taking risks when we let 
our old habits lead us to pick up strangers on 
the read. Every day sees the report of auto- 
ists robbed, slugged, killed by men to whom 
they had given rides. 

Maine has even made ‘‘thumbing”’ by hiteh- 
hikers a legal offense. Anybody who solicits 
a ride from a stranger may be punished, on 
eonvietion, by a fine of $50 or imprisonment 
for thirty days, or both. Apparently Maine 
has decided to free the autoist from the risks 
into which his own soft heart leads him. 

We doubt if there is mueh sense in adding 
another law to the multitude we already have. 
Yet it would be a good thing for the eorn belt 
if every driver would say ‘‘I’m from Maine”’ 
when a hiteh-hiker gives him the thumb sign. 
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4 OR twenty-five years I have known A. G. 
Thurman, the manager of the Collins 
Farms Company, but it was only a short time 
ago that I had the opportunity of visiting one 
of the farms run by this company. The people 
at the head of the Collins Farms Company, 
ineluding Thurman, the manager; Collins, Sr. ; 
Collins, Jr., and M. H. Poindexter, are as en- 
thusiastie about this proposition as the mis- 
sionaries who spread Christianity over the 
world. They absolutely know that they have 
developed methods which are revolutionary, 
and they want you to believe as they do. 

At the present time, the Collins Farms Com- 
pany owns about 25,000 aeres of land, eighty 
tractors and twenty combines. Some of the 
land has been owned three years, some two 
years, and some only one year, and it is seat- 
tered over'a great many different counties. 
About 13 per cent of the land has come to the 
Collins Company thru foreclosures; most of 
it has been bought outright. After purchase, 
tile is put in the low spots, the fenees are 
jerked out, and lime is spread over most of 
the upland until it is possible to grow sweet 
elover. The typical rotation is corn, oats, 
wheat and sweet clover. No livestock what- 
ever is kept, and the sweet clover is grown 
only for soil fertility purposes. The striking 
thing is that the rotation is between farms 
and not between fields.» This year, an entire 
320-aere farm may be in corn, and next year 
nothing but oats. The corn is taken eare of 
with tractors which cultivate four rows at a 
time. As many as 100 acres have been culti- 
vated in a day. Corn is harvested in the fall 
with two-row pickers at the rate of 1,000 bush- 
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els a day. Oats and wheat are harvested with 
combines equipped with windrowers and pick- 
up attachments. Produetion costs are eut to 
the point where Collins, Jr., believes that it is 
possible by this system to produce wheat more 
cheaply on lowa land than in Kansas, 

The characteristic new buildings found on 
the Collins farms are round, corrugated steel 
grain bins constructed after a special design 
which they have worked out themselves. These 
bins have eost less than 10 eents per bushel 
for storage space. 

The men who work on the Collins farms 
work for wages—they are not tenants. Some 
of them have failed under the old system of 
farming, and are now leading a mueh happier 
life working for wages. Of eourse, the man- 
ayer of each farm has his house and the priv- 
ilege of keeping a cow and a few chickens. 
The chores can never amount to much beeause 
there are no horses or other livestoek ; the loeal 
representative of the Collins farms ean spend 
his entire time growing erops in the most effi- 
cient way possible. Of eourse, he should be 
good with maehinery, but he doesn’t need to 
be an absolute wizard, beeause there is a ma- 
chinery expert in Cedar Rapids who super- 
vises the maehinery on all of the farms. 

| have found that there are many practieal 
farmers in lowa who feel that the Collins 
scheme will not work, that it will not main- 
tain soil fertility, that the machinery charges 
are so large as to load it down with an impos- 
sible overhead expense, that the men doing 
the work ean not use their time efficiently 
beeause after the crop growing season is over 
they do not have any livestock to keep them 
busy. 

Only time ean settle an argument of this 
sort conelusively. Personally, I have been 
very much surprised that the Collins folks 
have done as well as they have during the 
first three years. If they make 
progress during the next five years, it will be 
apparent to most thoughtful farmers in Iowa 
that a real revolution is in prospect for the 
state. 


es striking 


Nothing will stop this kind of thing pro- 
vided the new system really is more efficient 
than old-fashioned farming. But the change 
will go on rather slowly, and it may take fifty 
years before even one-fifth of the state is 
farmed aeceording to the Collins methods. It 
must be remembered that the family-sized 
farmers are not going to stand still. If the 
Collins system really is more efficient, there 
will be hundreds of farmers in every county 
who will be glad to copy the good points just 
as fast as they ean. 

Il am wondering whether the men working 
for Collins are as happy as tho they were ten- 
ants. In some ways, they have an easier job 
and their wives undoubtedly have less work 
to do. As to whether a man of this sort is as 
good a member of a community organization 
as a tenant, I do not know. 

The hand weavers of England, a little over 
a hundred years ago, tried to burn the new- 
fangled factories whieh were forcing them to 
adopt a different method of living. As a mat- 
ter of faet, the early English faetories were 
terrible places. Nevertheless, the outeome was 
inevitable. Machinery won. The problem was 
to keep the human values from being dam- 
aged any more than possible. 

J have talked with the Collins people about 
this phase of the matter, and find them very 
much interested and sympathetie with respect 
to what new methods may mean to the human 
beings involved. They honestly believe that 
the new system is going to work out to mean 
more human satisfaction than the farmers 
have hitherto had. Perhaps they are right. 
At any event, whether the Collins farms sue- 
ceed in full measure or not, it is evident that 
there are tremendous readjustments to be 
made in our agriculture during the next fifty 
years, which will affeet each one of us. Those 
of us who misunderstand what is coming to 
pass will get hurt. 

HENRY A, WALLACE. 
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Make Your Soil Stay at Home 


Terracing Helps Prevent Erosion of Farm Lands 


HEN water runs off your land, clouds 
pick it up and bring it back, but when 
soil and the plant food it contains run 

off your land, nobody brings them back. They 
are gone forever so far as your farm is con- 
cerned. 

In the days of the Indian, the soil of the 
middle-west lay protected beneath a tough 
cover of sod and native timber. After the pio- 
neer came with his plow and axe the soil was 
torn loose from its moorings and became the 
victim of erosion. An experiment conducted 
several years ago at the University of Missouri 
showed that when it was in bite grass sod, an 
acre of land eroded only about one and one- 
half tons of soil in six years, but when this 
land was in corn it lost 


vated crops, such as corn, around the hill or 
across the slope when practical. At least, the 
furrows left by land cultivation should not 
run up and down the slope. Build brush and 
wire dams in the gullies. 

Now comes the most recent erosion control 
development—terracing, which is steadily 
gvaining in popularity in Lowa, because of its 
effectiveness against sheet erosion, most dan- 
gerous of the erosion family. 

“But what is terracing?’’ another man in- 
quires. Simply explained, terracing is the 
throwing up of wide base ridges around a hill 
for the purpose of carrying water across the 
slope at a slow rate of speed instead of allow- 
ing it to race directly down, dislodging soil 


races, it will be necessary to throw overboard 
two pet notions. Some think that terraces 
‘ant be farmed. This miseonception is prob- 
ably due to the fact that somehow the word 
‘‘terrace’’ brings us a picture of the stair-ste) 
bench terraces seen along the steep slopes ot 
the Rhine valley or in Japan. Of course, one 
can not farm over such extreme terraces, but 
the agricultural or ridge terrace, when prop- 
erly constructed, is easily farmed. The ridge 
and its accompanying swale or gutter are from 
fifteen to twenty feet wide. This gutter is 
broad, and has such a gentle incline from end 
to end around the hill, that the water does not 
run fast enough to eut in and make a ditch. 
Plowing over these ridges, if the plow bottom 

is held at a uniform 





106.5 tons of soil. Once 
land is washed away from 
your farms, even tho it 
may settle along a stream 
a short distanee away, 
you can't move it back. 

Possibly you remember 
when you went down in 
the hollow behind the 
barn after the heavy rain 
last June and watched the 
last of the drainage water 
pour thru the little eul- 
vert under the road. The 
next morning a plateau 
of rich soil lay along the 
stream bed, east down by 
the freshet of the day be- 
fore. All over the neigh- 
borhood that morning, 
other men saw fresh de- 
posits of rich soil that had 
come down off these 
slopes. A still greater loss 
which they did not see 
was the sediment which 
escaped in the hustling 
stream. Somewhere far 
away it will enter a slow moving river, and 
settle to the bottom, or come to rest on a sand- 
bar away from the plows of men. 

Today, after fifty vears of farming, the 
land that hasn’t been properly managed is be- 
ginning to slip. Erosion wounds are beginning 
to hurt. ‘‘I know thet I lose soil every time it 
rains, but what can I do to stop it?’’ asks a 
man from the hill country. Some of the ero- 
sion remedies have been prescribed before. 
Rotate your crops. Don’t leave soil in a loose 
condition any longer than necessary. Grow 
legumes. Add humus by spreading barnyard 
manure or plowing under green manure so as 
to inerease the water holding capacity of the 
soil. Plant trees on the steepest lands. Grow 
sodded erops and raise livestock. Grow win- 
ter crops such as rye. Run the rows of culti- 





the Shoemaker farm. 


gutter shows how it prevented erosion loss. 
before the job was completed. 





Clarence Shoemaker and Paul Strickler, ef Appanoose county, lowa, look over a terrace on 
- PI ! 


A rain came before this terrace was finished, but the sediment in the 
The ridge at the left was smoothed and rounded 


particles and carrying away rich plant food. 
Kor example, the first ridge is thrown up a 
short way below the crown of the hill. The 
water draining off the hilltop comes to the 
ridge and is detoured around the hill until it 
dumps into # road, pasture or a grove of trees. 
Farther down the slope (the terrace is thrown 
up for each vertical drop of six feet in alti- 
tude), a second ridge earries off the water 
from the next lower strip of hillside, and so 
on down to the bottom of the slope. 

Terracing has two outstanding advantages. 
It greatly reduces the soil loss from erosion, 
and it gives the soil more opportunity to ab- 
sorb water. This conservation of moisture by 
means of terraces is an important item in such 
a year as 1930. 

Before we go any farther in considering ter- 


depth, is not difficult nor 
injurious to the terraces. 
Experience shows, how 
ever, that once each year 
it may be necessary to 
back furrow up the hill 
from the terrace so as to 
remove some of the sedi- 
ment from the gutters. 

Secondly, we must dis- 
ecard the notion that we 
don’t have erosion or loss 
of soil until there are 
ditches. Nothing is far- 
ther from the truth. The 
ereatest loss caused by 
drainage water comes as 
a result of sheet erosion, 
or the carrying away ot! 
soil and valuable plant 
food by the tiny rivulets 
that eventually dump in- 
to the raging stream be 
low. Even very gentle 
slopes are not exempt 
from this loss. 

Farmers down in Tex- 
as, Oklahoma and Kansas 
have been terracing for years, but the practice 
was not handled in Iowa on a sizable seale un- 
til a little over a year ago. The biggest terrac- 
ing project. in the state at the present time is 
being carried on in Appanoose, Wapello, Mon- 
roe and Mahaska counties. Valuable informa- 
tion has been unearthed as a result. It was 
discovered that the terracing methods prac- 
ticed in Oklahoma and Texas wouldn't always 
work in Iowa. A method suitable to local con- 
ditions had to be worked out. <A good deal 
more will be heard in the future about terrac- 
ing. It is not a cure-all for land that has sut- 
fered from poor management, nor is it very 
practical on steep slopes; but it has certain 
benefits that are most attractive. 

(A second article, dealing with the actual 
terrace-building methods, will appear soon. ) 





oing Back to Southwestern lowa 


Trip to Shenandoah Brings Recollections of Earlier Days 


EEK before last I had the pleasure of 

visiting Shenandoah for the first time 

in nearly twenty-five years. It was a 

beautiful ride from Des Moines over 
the new paving down thru Osceola, on thru 
the edge of Afton and Creston, thru Corning 
and Clarinda to Shenandoah. As we passed 
thru Talmage it brought to my mind the 
many times that father (‘‘Uncle Henry’’) 
and I stopped at Afton Junction on our way 
back to Des Moines from the Adair county 
farms twelve miles north of Creston, as that 
was the best way to come by railroad. It 
brought to my mind how I used to earry the 
22 rifle and while we waited two hours for 
the Great Western train we would go down in 
the woods (and there are very beautiful woods 
near Afton Junction) to go squirrel hunting. 
That was more than forty years ago and I 
think ‘‘Uncle Henry’’ enjoyed the walk thru 


By John P. Wallace 


the woods looking for squirrels as much as 
I did. 

As we passed thru Creston I was reminded 
of the times that Harry, as we always ealled 
Henry C. in his boyhood days, and I came to 
Creston, when we lived on the farm twelve 
miles north, to attend the Barnum and Bailey 
and other cireuses which made the stop. We 
were operating what was then called the Ca- 
talpa Grove Farm. We had a fine herd of 
Shorthorn cattle, a herd of purebred Poland 
China hogs, and in tlfose days we raised quite 
a group of colts, having forty head of horses 
on the farm, some of which were purebred 
Normans, or Percherons as we more properly 
say, Normans being the old name for the Per- 
cherons. We usually attended the circus, 


when it came to Creston, at night, and we 


thought that we deserved the recreation. It is 
interesting to note that it took us as mucl 
time to drive from the farm twelve miles 
north of Creston and back as it takes us to 
drive from Des Moines to Shenandoah these 
days. 

As we passed thru Corning I remembered 
the Norton herd of Shorthorn cattle which 
I visited in the latter part of the 1890’s and 
the fore part of the 1900’s. As we went thru 
Clarinda I remembered my first visit there, as 
I rode from Shenandoah to Clarinda on a bi- 
eyele, and any of you who have traveled that 
road will remember how many hills there are. 
They are not as big hills now as they were 
then, as they have been graded down and the 
paved road makes a regular roller-coaster of 
the nineteen-mile journey. 

As we approached Shenandoah, we met all 
kinds of traffic. (Concluded on page 8) 
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Tracing the Show Circuit 


Tanbark Troupers Have Exciting Moments 


By Arthur T. Thompson 


“ OT any extra men in there?”’ 
Our ealler’s voiee didn’t sound 
very friendly. At the same moment, 
he poked a flashlight into Charley’s face. 
That made Charley mad. 

‘‘Come’n look,’’ he retorted with a touch 
of Seottish anger. Our ealler, a railroad de- 
tective, accepted the bluff and clambered up 
over the wooden gate in the doorway of our 
big freight ear. It was now my turn to worry. 
This man was looking for me, Charley’s as- 
sistant in showing our string of purebred 
Shorthorns. We had just finished a good week 
at a lively county exposition, and now were 
waiting on the sidetrack for departure to the 
state fair. However, that didn’t alter mat- 
ters. I was only a ‘‘bum’’ in the eyes of the 
railroad officials. That is why I had hidden 
deep in a far corner of the ear. 

‘‘Seems funny,’’ I said to myself, ‘‘that 
railroads get all het up over a few guys that 
aren't paying fare.’’ In bygone days it had 
been decided that only one man could ride 
free in with a earload of 


We hadn't maliciously tried to 
defraud the railroad company. 
Charley hadn’t lied. It simply 
was a game of hide-and-seek, em- 
bellished with a few badges of 
authority, pitehforks and nosey 
inspectors. 

However, show cireuits aren’t 
always as exciting as that. Show 
cireuits have their ups and downs, 
just as anything else. You start at the begin- 
ning of the season with high hopes and a 
hand-picked bunch of show stuff. At the fin- 
ish, you may have a boxful of nice ribbons, a 
little margin of cash profit, and a string of 
champions that will make your next sale a 
hummer. It is quite as possible to come back 
with considerable void in your ribbon box, a 
deficit instead of a profit, and a string of ani- 
mals the worse for the wear. 

A lot depends upon the kind of animals you 
pick at the start and the kind of care you give 
them en route. They are continually subject- 
ed to changes in water, 





livestock. Herdsmen ig- 
nored the rule, and help- 
ers accompanied them as 
before without buying 
tickets. Helpers ‘‘laid 
low’’ as long as the train 
was in town, but once it 
was out in the open eoun- 
try and on the move, they 
came out of hiding and 
gave their much needed 
assistanee in the eare of 
the livestock. Of course, 
the herd owners, always 
pleased when the show 
circuit expense account 
ean be reduced, didn’t 
discourage the practice. 
In self-defense, the rail- 


funny happens. 





THE OTHER SIDE OF IT 


It’s easy to stroll thru live- 
stock barns at the fair and say, 
‘‘Well, if I had high-class stuff 
like that, it would look good, 
too.’? Of course, this is untrue, 
unless the owner takes pains to 
bring out the smooth appearance 
and excellent condition in the 
show animals. These things do 
not just happen, as this article 
points out. There is a lot of hard 
work done behind the scenes. 
And now and then something 


quarters and_ loeation. 
These changes bear 
watching. Most exhibit- 
ors carry a reserve sup- 
ply of feed so as to in- 
sure a uniformity in ra- 
tions. Feed materials ear- 
ried usually are ground 
eorn, eracked barley, 
ground oats, molasses, oil 
meal, minerals, alfalfa or 
a mixture of clover and 
timothy hay, beet pulp 
and bran. 

Feeding is of first im- 
portance. A good herds- 
man ean tell almost to a 
handful what his animals 
require. He is especially 








roads searehed the stock 

trains. Altho there is some variation in the 
extent to which railroads try to suppress 
‘free rides,’’ there are a few which give little 
quarter. 

This time, we were traveling on one of the 
tough roads and were in for a real inspection. 
Earlier in the evening, rumors began floating 
about the little depot that the railroaders had 
sent a posse of detectives down from the divi- 
sion point to comb the stock train. The boys 
werent misinformed. 

One of the ‘‘dicks’’ was in our ear now, 
with a very bright flashlight. Its finger-like 
ray traced along the walls, under the standing 
cattle and up to the deck in the rear where we 
had stacked up sacks of grain and bales of 
hay. The searcher waited a minute, mumbled 
something, and went out. Half an hour later, 
he came back and made an- 


-areful to guard against 
getting his animals off feed. Onee this hap- 
pens to an animal, it may be unfit for show 
for a week or more. It loses its bloom and 
thrifty appearance. This is serious in young 
stock that is growing rapidly, Likewise, every 
precaution is taken to prevent disease. The 
immaculate condition of stalls at a fair is not 
all for appearance sake. 

About the first official duty after getting 
located at a fair grounds is to give hogs and 
eattle a good sousing on the wash rack. Hair 
coats are swiped off and laid in order with 
a comb or brush. Then the animals are taken 
back to freshly bedded quarters. Half- 
stripped washermen have to take their inei- 
dental baths good-naturedly. Whatever else 
may be said, a swineherd or herdsman has no 
excuse for not keeping clean, with all the 


“The sleeping problem is easily adjusted.” 


soap and water he has at hand. I have no 
data on hostlers and shepherds. 

Everything is all excitement on show day. 
Exhibitors are on the go, washing stoek, brush- 
ing and curling hair coats, putting on faney 
halters. Everybody gets up early for his part 
in this bovine beauty culture. Beauty may be 
superficial, but we found that judges didn’t 
ignore it. The real game comes in the show- 
ring. Herdsmen become rather shrewd judges 
themselves, and soon ascertain what type of 
animal the show judge is working for. They 
parade their animals accordingly, with heads 
up and top lines straight. 

After judging day, the tension drops, nat- 
urally. Those who won purples and blues 
have something to talk about. The others set- 
tle down to wait until the end of the fair. 


Enough to Discourage a Ditch Digger 

A herdsman’s main personal troubles are 
eats and sleeping quarters. The type of food 
and the manner in which it is dispensed at 
stands at most fairs is enough to discourage a 
diteh digger. Dining halls where home cooks 
did the cooking got most of our business. The 
sleeping quarter problem is sometimes more 
easily adjusted. A blanket and some straw 
out under the stars are not to be despised 
during the summer-time, especially if the fair 
board forgot to build suitable stalls. At most 
of the larger fairs, however, there are regular 
rooms for sleeping. We played safe and ear- 
ried cots. Sleeping on board freight trains was 
more hazardous. One night, outside of Quiney, 
Illinois, the engineer pulled us into a young 
waterspout. It was just like waking up under- 
neath Niagara Falls. Charley and I serambled 
for the two big doors and rolled them out. This 
is not a delicate task, either, when one is at- 
tired, as we were, in light underwear and a- 
straddle a slippery wooden gate. 

I suppose every fair has its livestock ‘‘nut”’ 
who strolls thru the barns with a wise look on 
his face and takes the liberty of kicking every 
bull, cow and calf to its feet in order to get a 
correct size-up. We had an animal on the 
cireuit one summer that was particularly 
plagued that way. Of course, the majority of 
folks who pass thru the livestock barns have 
good manners.*Oceasional chats with fellow 
breeders help brighten the days. 

Most beef cattle herdsmen 





other search. No luck. The 
third time, he elimbed up to 
the deck in the rear end of 
the car. It began to look as 
if | might have callers. The 
grain sacks were piled to the 
car roof. Still the man was 
not convineed. He picked 
up a fork and shoved it thru 
the opening between the top 
row of sacks and the steel 
roof. The sound of fork 
tines engaging grain bags 
hear me was not pleasant. It 
Was well that Charley’s as- 
sistant had hidden deep. 
The locomotive up ahead 
Whistled shrilly. With a 
final flourish of his light, 
the ‘‘diek’’ withdrew. Fif- 
teen minutes passed before 
[ sought the hole I had dis- 
appeared thru several hours 
before. The train was under 
Way at last. We had sue- 
cessfully run the blockade— 
and mostly for the fun of it. 








“First official duty—a good sousing on the wash rack.” 


take along a few grade milk 
cows for the benefit of the 
young purebred stuff. These 
cows nurse the show ealves 
so as to maintain finish and 
maximum growth past the 
time when the real mothers’ 
milk supply has dwindled to 
nothingness. Dairymen al- 
ways find it hard to sup- 
press a smile at the sight of 
a big bull ealf getting his 
dinner from a cow no larger 
than himself. It’s no joke 
to be a nurse cow, These 
animals are staked out un- 
der trees or open sheds and 
vet the left-overs from the 
feed boxes. They walk from 
the fair grounds to the load- 





ing stations, while their 
blooded cOousInS ride in 
trucks. They seem to sense 


this injustice, however, for 
they often cause embarrass- 
ment by refusing to be 
led. (Coneluded on page 21) 
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“We're Rolling Down to Rio” 


Passengers Kill Time by Golfing and Gossiping 


By FRANCIS A. FLOOD 


“X\ TINTH hole and you're two up. You 
1‘ win, Sunshine. Play you again to- 
morrow.” 

Yes, I've been playing this miniature 


golf, too, but it’s on board the S. S. 
Southern Cross, out in the middle of 
the Atlantic ocean. Don’t think I'd 


play it anywhere else; there are too 
many things to do on land. But on 
board ship it’s different. As my bald- 
headed friend, who loafs in the steam- 
er chair next to mine when he’s not 
playing this vest-pocket golf, re- 
marked: “It’s all right to chase these 
golf balls on board ship where you 
can’t chase anything else. But when 
do we get to Rio de Janeiro?” 

I've two weeks to kill, two weeks of 
“Rolling Down to Rio” from New York 
and nothing much to do except sleep 
as much as I please in my trig little 
cabin on the boat deck just below the 
bridge. The salt, damp breezes chase 
each other in the round porthole above 
my bed and out the brass-bound win- 
dow that opens on the deck. And— 
now that we have left the sickening 
roll of the Gulf Stream—there is just 
enough of motion to the ship to make 
the throbbing of the giant motors 
sound like a sleepy lullaby. 

Nothing to do but sleep and eat. 
cat the three big meals a day—plus 
the morning bouillon served on deck, 
the “high teas” and ice cream which 
the deck steward brings in the after- 
noon, and the lunches and sandwiches 
that keep the dependable sea appetite 
whetted during the evening. I finally 
go up to my cabin at midnight only to 
find a big bowl] of fruit that my cabin 
boy has left on the stand beside my 
bed. It’s really no wonder that people 
get. sick at sea. They have to lose 
their lunch sometimes to keep the av- 
erage——and their dinner-—dewn. 


Enjoys Long-Run Performance 


All day the pageant goes on beyond 
the rail. In the foreground there is 
the supporting chorus of gulls dancing 
like shadows between the sea and sky, 
the most graceful birds a-wing, the 
boop-a-doop singers of this ocean op- 
era. Now and then clown 
chorus of lumbering porpoises, clumsy 
dolphins who come up and dip down 
as they travel beside the ship exactly 
as a great snake would hump himself 
along, the “sea serpents” of the days 
of Columbus and Drake. Flying fishes 
flash out of the depths, make their 
bow and return for curtain ealls all 
day. The sun itself presented a spe- 
cial exhibition that can be seen in 
no other place on earth except on the 
equator at noon when it stood square 
above our heads. 

Another thing that keeps us all oc- 
cupied during this two weeks “house 
party” on the Southern Cross is the 
collection of fellow passengers and the 
speculation that half of us arouses in 
the other half. One of the greatest of 
all deck sports is the gossiping that. 
buzzes for twenty-four hours a day. 

My cabin mate, a young American 
vice-consul en route to his new post 
in Paraguay, is just now leaning over 
the rail watching the swells and 
swales of the South Atlantic come gal- 
loping into our bow. Probably think- 
ing of his girl in Texas. Well, if she 
should happen to read this let her be 
assured that his mind is back on the 
Rio Grande. 

In the first chair on my left is a 
sort of human puzzle, the man of mys- 
tery on board, a silent specter of a 
man, morose, brooding, pale. A few of 
us have privately dubbed him Edgar 
Allen Poe. Just now he has fixed his 
vacant. stare, as glassy as the thick 
lenses thru which it creeps, on a life 
preserver hanging above his head. 
Probably thinking about his next dose 
of insulin, te which the ship’s gossip 
whispers he is a recent addict. Poor 
chap, with the tropics ahead of him! 

Over there by that lifeboat is the 
young woman with her little son, go- 
ing to Brazil. A few of us who hap- 
pened to remember seeing her kiss 


appears a 


‘ 


her good-looking husband such a pas- 
sionate farewell on the dock when the 
boat pulled out of New York were a 
little confused when we learned that 
she is en route to join her husband 
who is waiting for her in Brazil. That 
is her business, of course, and the ship 
gossipers don’t say anything about it 

-to her. 

Tragedy Mixed With Comedy 

Here comes a man doing a few turns 
about the deck. Not sitting and think- 
ing, or gossiping, or playing, like the 
rest of us. Poor chap! Only a few 
weeks ago he discovered, in New York 
—and had it confirmed beyond any 
doubt—that he has no more than two 
months to live. Cancer of the stom- 
ach. He is an Argentinian and he is 
going home to die. He’ll have time for 
a little visit with his family first and 
so he’s on his way home. 

And here comes “Sunshine,” the in- 
evitable man-about-deck. This busy 
little passenger, going to Rio for a 
large corporation, is always organiz- 
ing a deck-tennis tournament or pee- 
wee golf foursome or summoning the 
harassed ship’s orchestra to man their 
pipes and make merry so that he can 
dance. He is just like some friendly, 
awkward puppy who wants to come up 
and shake hands and lick your face 
from sheer friendliness and sociable 
good will, and everybody likes him, 
and everybody hates him. He is a sort 


books and magazines to read, just like 
the parlors of a good hotel. There is 
a tea room and a smoking room where 
the passengers loaf and play bridge. 
There are the rooms with bath that 
open off of corridors just as in hotels 
on land and these rooms have beds 
and dressers and chairs, just as they 
do at home. And that is all there is to 
shipboard life, except the promenade 
space between the rooms and the 
“rail” where the comfortable deck 
chairs are parked and the passengers 
sit and loaf. 


Typical Day on Board Ship 

That is the ship and this is a typical 
day: I go up on deck after breakfast, 
firm in the intention of reading the 
very good book I have brought along 
or to do a few miles around the deck. 
Eleven times around make a mile—so 
I was told. I’ve never had time to 
make that many turns to see. I get 
perhaps half way around and stop to 
visit with Sunshine or the orchid man 
or Edgar Allan Poe or the pleasant 
little man who owns a long-haired pup- 
py which he is taking home with him 
to Rio. He is known as the “dog’s dad- 
dy” by the two little girls on board. Or 
I stop to strap a swimming belt on 
one of these little girls who is going 
in the pool with her mother. I’m too 
lazy to go myself. Or I stop to tell the 
bar steward that I do not want to bet 
on the ship’s mileage pool today, in 
spite of the fact that he has such won- 


derful numbers as six and zero still 
unclaimed. If I buy the six, for exam- 


ple, for $2 and the number of miles 
we make today ends in six I win $18. 

That is a typical day and there were 
only three special days during the en- 
tire two weeks. One was the Sunday 











The more energetic voyagers take 


of social paradox in many ways: He 
will keep you from being bored—but 
he won't let you rest. He is the life 
of the party—and he is the death of it. 
We rally around him gladly when we 
want some fun or games—and when 
we are thru playing we tell him to go 
over in his corner and lie down. 

I can’t hear the conversation of the 
two men in the deck chairs on my 
right but I know they are discussing 
either orchids or women. To be sure, 
the one knows nothing of women ex- 
cept that his beloved plants are grown 
for them. And the other man knows 
absolutely nothing about orchid para- 
except, possibly, that he must 
buy them occasionally for his women. 
And yet these two shipboard friends, 


sites 


with nothing in common whatever, 
will visit together by the hour, and 
when the one tells of his beautiful 


women, in Lisbon, in Paris, in Madrid, 
his friend is dreaming only of the or- 
chids on their bosoms. 

And so here we all are, on the S. S. 
Southern passing the time 
away. It is a lazy life, just like spend- 
ing a couple of weeks shut up in a big 
hotel for that is just what the boat is 


Cross, 


like after all. To be sure, there are 
the engines and hatches and booms 
and winches and the instruments on 


the bridge, the sailors in the fo’castle 
and the freight down in the hold, but 
as far as the passengers are concerned 
there is only the “hotel” part of the 
ship. There is a dining room, just as 
it would be on land. There is a good 
big social room with writing desks and 
upholstered furniture and a piano and 
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a dip in the ship's swimming pool. 


when we anchored in the harbor of 


Bermuda, that string of English is- 
lands off our eastern coast which is 


inhabited by thousands of wealthy 
British and Americans and yet is nev- 
er disturbed by the sound of an auto- 
mobile. Horses and buggies ar@ still 
the only means of transportation. Au- 
tos are not allowed, for the sake of 
those who welcome this freedom while 
there, and those who don’t care for 
this kind of freedom need not visit the 
Bermuda islands. 

The second special day was the day 
we crossed the equator. An elaborate 
initiation ceremony is always put on 
for the benefit of those who are cross- 
ing for the first time into the southern 
half of the world. The veteran sons 
of Neptune who have crossed before 
put the neophytes into the plunge, 
shave them with a razor three feet 
long and fill their mouths with soap 
and perform such other ministrations 
so that one may never forget his first 
crossing of the famous imaginary line. 
I, for one, shall never forget the event 
Iam sure. After the ceremony the cap- 
tain gave each of us an elaborately en- 
graved certificate testifying that we 
had been duly initiated and the pres- 
entation of this document when I 
come back will enable me to do the 
initiating myself. 

The third special day began on that 
beautiful morning when we finally 
came in sight of Rio de Janeiro and 
saw the famous Sugar Loaf towering 


above the most beautiful harbor in 
the world. Tell you about it next 
week. 


Going Back to Southwestern 
Iowa 
(Continued from page 6) 


Cars from several different states and 
a number of different counties in Iowa 
were making their way towards Shen- 
andoah which has come to be a regu. 
lar mecca for farm folks who enjoy 
the programs that are put on over 
KMA and KFNF, the Earl May and 
Henry Field radio broadcasting sta 
tions. It was surprising to me how 
Shenandoah had grown. From a sma]! 
town of around 2,500 as I remembered 
it in the early days, it has grown to be 
a town of three times that number, 
and it. is estimated that as many as 
500,000 people visit Shenandoah dw 
ing the months of July and August 
alone. On some days there will be 15. 
000 people there. Both stations have 
auditoriums which accommodate ap 
proximately 1.000 people. 

The particular purpose of iy visit 
was to accept Earl May’s invitation to 
make a short talk over the radio on 
the first day of his jubilee celebration 
His building looks like a Moorish cas- 
tle and his auditorium accommodates 
nearly 1,000 people with seats and 
there is standing room for several 
hundred more. His program is a con 
tinuous one from early morning until 
late at night and it was very inter- 
esting to be an onlooker. 

One of the interesting features of 
every day is “The Country School” 
program. Earl is the teacher and about 
a dozen of the young women and men 
in his employ are the students. They 
act their part well and it carries the 
old-timers back to the days when the 
country school was more of an insti- 
tution in our state than it is today 
Everybody gets a real laugh out of 
this program and we all know how 
much good it does us to laugh. There 
was a comedian dancer who tickled 
the audience a lot. He was dressed 
as a darky and wore about eight dif- 
ferent vests. As he got. warmed up to 
his work he would discard a vest and 
whenever one of them went off it al- 
ways brought a laugh. He was good 
enough for any vaudeville stage. Earl's 
program is a regular three-ring circus 


and a vaudeville combined. There is 
something doing all the time and it 
is a peppy program. I surmise that 


the reason so many people come to 
visit Shenandoah is due to the laughs 
they get in watching the program 

Earl May has a pleasant voice over 
the radio. It radiates friendship and 
that is what people like. It is interes! 
ing to note that, he received a trophy 
a few years ago in the form of a min- 
iature radio broadcasting speaker as 
being the most popular announcer 
Earl is not only friendly in talking 
over the radio, but likewise in mixing 
with the crowd that comes to his in- 
stitution. It is “Hello, Bill!” here and 
“Hello, Charlie!” there, and everybody 
seems to like him. 

On Jubilee Week, which he puts on 
every year, he invites those who come 
to eat pancakes, sausage and bacon 
and porridge with him. In company 
with Mrs. May, who has the same kind 
of pleasant. personality that Earl has, 
and his son and daughter and Elmer 
Appel of our organization, I had the 
privilege of eating with Earl and 
watching the crowd enjoy the feed 
It was a mighty good feed, too, as 
those pancakes were delicious and 
while Earl accused me of eating seven. 
I did not quite approach that number, 
but I did full justice not only to the 
pancakes but to the sausage and bacon 
and the porridge. I doubt if any of his 
other visitors enjoyed the feed more 

We made our return trip to Des 
Moines after Earl's country school pro 
gram and there were pleasant recolle¢ 
tions of the day. I was glad that I was 
not a radio announcer. It is a real 
task to conduct a program every day. 
There is a real reward, however, in 
seeing people enjoy the program, an 
they certainly do enjoy the Shenal- 
doah programs. A broadcasting station 
is an interesting place to visit. If you 
don’t. believe it, visit the radio station 
nearest you and I am sure that you 
will be convinced. There will be real 
entertainment in the visit you make, I 
am sure, 
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| TheFirestone Dealer 
| Will Save You Money 


By TAKING immediate advantage of the low prices 
now being quoted by the Firestone Dealer in your community, you can save money 
on tires. He has joined with Firestone in cutting costs—reducing his overhead and 
selling expenses—and because of the large volume of business which he does at a 
very small profit per sale, he is able to sell you for less money. 
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4.40-21........$5.55 
4.50-21 
| 4.75-19 
5.00-20 
5.25-18 
5.25-21 
6.00-20.. rly 12.55 


OLDFIELD 


Our Tire 


Mail Order 
(Cash Price) Tire 


$5.55 
6.35 
7.55 
8.15 
8.98 
9.75 
12.90 


Other Sizes Proportionately Low 


8.98 





H. D. TRUCK TIRES 
19.45 19.45 
34.10 34.10 





13-Plate 


Firestone 


BATTERIES 
95 


a . 
Less $1.00 for Your Old Battery 





Firestone’s lower manufacturing and 
distributing costs permit substantial savings 
which are passed on to you through Fire- 
stone’s 24,000 dealers who get their tires di- 
rect from nearby Firestone warehouses. This 
vast army of Firestone Dealers are always on 
the ground and are equipped to give the kind 


of service that motorists need and deserve. 


Double Guarantee 


Every Firestone Tire bears the name 
“Firestone” for your protection and is fully 
guaranteed by us and the dealer who sells it. 
Added to this is the fact that Firestone Tires 
hold all world records on road and track for 
speed, safety, endurance and mileage. 


Know Exactly what you buy 
Your Firestone Dealer will show you 
cross sections of Firestone and other tires. 
You can easily compare construction and 
value and recognize Firestone advantages. 


Compare Construction and Value 








4.50-21 Our Tire Mail Order Tire 
Rubber Volume........- 165 cu. in.| 150 cu. in. 
Pe viccntincmiacicnteinnitc 16.80 Ibs. | 15.68 lbs. 
EY. 4.735 in. | 4.72 in. 
Plies at Tread........... G plies & plies 
Cords per Inch.......... 25.5 cords| 24 cords 
ini cide cokiibnendian $6.35 $6.35 











Come in and examine the Tire Sections— 
the Facts speak for themselves 


A “Special Brand” tire is made by some 
unknown manufacturer and sold under a name 
that does not identify him to the public, usually 
because he builds his “first grade” tires under 
his own name. 
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Super Heavy Duty 


Our Tire Mail Order 
(Cash Price) Super Tire 


$9.20 $9.75 
10.25 
11.75 
1 3.65 
15.15 
17.10 
1 8.95 
23.45 


Other Sizes Proportionately Low 


Firestone 


COURIER 


Our Tire Mail Order 
(Cash Price) Tire 


$4.20 $4.20 
4.79 4.79 
5.35 5.35 


4.50-21 
4.75-19 
5.00-19 
5.25-20 
5.50-20 
6.00-20 
6.50-19 


10.95 
12.35 
13.90 
14.70 
17.40 





30x314 
4.40-21 
4.50-21 








See the FIRESTONE DEALER and Save Money 


Ask Him for Copy of the FIRESTONE COOPERATIVE CATALOG 
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Valuable Merchandise 
or Cash as Extra Discount 





Genuine Bennett 
Pump Model 200— 
Pumps 1 pint per 
stroke from barrels 
ofany depth. Com- 
plete with padlock, 
measure, and drum. 
Included with one 
full barrel or two 
half-barrels. 










Kwart Kwick Pump 
—Made of finest 
steel tubing bronze 
and iron. Easily at- 
tached to any steel 
drum or barrel. In- 
cluded with one 30- 
allon drum or two 
f5-gallon drums. 










Genuine Coleman- 
Made Gas Pressure 
Lantern— 







Gives bright, steady 
light. Included with 
one full barrel or 

two one-half bar- 







Welded, Seamless 
Steel Oil Can— 

5-gallon size. In- 
cluded with one-half 
barrel. 

















Alp OIL- 


CARLOAD PRICES 


GET IN ON THIS 
NEIGHBORHOOD 
POOL CAR PLAN 


Pool car orders on Diamond 
760 Motor and Tractor Oils 
are now being accepted for 
spring shipment and billing. 


Save Money All Year 


Get a year’s supply of oil 
now and save time, worry, 







and money. Get this super- 
quality lubricant that keeps 
engines running smoother, 
better. 


Pay Nothing Now! 
All that is required of you is 
that you decide on your needs 
for next year now, get in touch 
with one of our men on Diamond 
trucks or at Diamond Siations 
or, better still, write direct and 
place your order—all you want 
or as little as a half-barrel. 


Don’t wait until this offer is with- 
drawn. Place your order at once! 


MID-CONTINENT 


PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


Water'oo, Iowa 
F-107 


EXT SPRING 





























Utility Hog Feeders make 
extra profits from your 


and labor. Exclusive feat- 
ures make the Utility a 
leading value. Combines 
every advantage, strong 
construction, rat, mice, 
chicken tight, guaranteed 
not to bridge or clog, 
handles any kinc ie | feed. In 
popular sizes nd 
bushel eacenabty priced. 
Write today for full infor- 
mation or se eyourdeaier, 


W. A. McCOLLOUGH & 
ons, lnc. 
Webster City, lowe 


Manutocturers ms Hog and Poultry Equipment ff 


SAWING EASIER 


A hard job_made easy. Our Rolling 
Tabie = - Steel frame takesthe 
labor out sa 

ne. Hundreds ¢ of satis. 








MAKES 







users say 
BULCER All- Steet 
Saw Frame is the 
best. Made for front 
end of leading tractors, 
a 





aw 

Atkins saw blades. Spe- 
cial discount allowed 
where we have no dealer. Write for FREE Catalog. 


hogs and save time, money | 


SULLER COUPLER CO., Dept. D, Hillsboro, Kansas | 


~ ° 
Genuine 


ALLIGATOR’ 


TRADE MARK REG.US. PAT. OFFICE 


STEEL BELT LACING 


A smooth, pow- 
erful, long-last- 
ing belt joint. 


Lengthens belt 
life by sealingthe 
ends in its 

vise 


Hammer to 
Apply It 


Look HS the 
Famous Alligator 





*Approved and used by agricul- 
tural schoola, by makers of belts, farm 
machinery and millions of farmers. 
Ask your dealer for the “Handy Pack- 
age”’ of two complete 6-in. joints. 











New improved design. 
Average cost of fuel only 1c 


Burns tow cost fuel oil or distillate, 
an hour. Fits a 


Absolutely trouble-proof. Eliminates fire risk. 


flame, 


easily requiated. 


Pays for itself in healthier 


Most simple and dependable Oil. Burning Tank Heater on the 
market. Ask 
us direct. Don’t accept a substitute; absolutely guaranteed. 


Cc. W. Busby & Company 


Box 42 





your Hardware or Implement Dealer, or write 


Washington, lowa 
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‘Dairy Cow Stars at Waterloo 


1930 Cattle Congress Is Termed ‘‘Great Show’’ 


a WONDERFUL show. Best one 
ever held.” 

In just seven words, a veteran dairy- 
man described the 1930 Dairy Cattle 
held at Waterloo, Iowa, last 
same could be said for the 
Horse Show, the 
Congress and the 
held on the Con- 


week. The 
National Belgian 
American Poultry 
Industrial Exposition, 
gress grounds at the same time. The 
Congress is always a red-letter affair 
for dairymen. There was a note of 
optimism about the grounds as old 
friends met and discussed conditions. 
A year ago at this time a great cry 
was being raised against butter substi- 
tutes. Last week, dairymen were josh- 
ing each other with such statements 
is, “Well, I hope you haven’t been eat- 
ing any oleo this summer.” 

Boulder Bridge Farm Company, of 
Minnesota, carried off both 
grand championships in the Guernsey 


division, with their bull, Langwater 
Waldorf, and the senior cow, Moose 
Valley Minuet. Cherub of Wood End, 


a remarkable calf less than a year old, 
of Water- 
loo, Iowa, was made junior champion 
bull. Glencliff Farm, Independence, 
Kansas, exhibited the junior champion 
heifer, Glencliff Babs. 

Grand champion honors in the Ayr- 
shire division went to Fairfield Farm, 
Topeka, Kansas, on the two-year-old 
bull, Fairfield’s Battle Axe, and to 
Adam Seitz & Sons, of Waukesha, Wis- 
consin, on the aged cow, Cavalier’s Sil- 
ver Actress 2d. 

Elm Hill Farm, Brookfield, Massa- 
chusetts, forged to the front in the Jer- 
sey division with a grand and senior 
championship on their cow, Imp. Les 
Cotils Blonde, and a junior champion- 
ship on the yearling heifer, Cedarine’s 
Golden Miss. Senior and grand cham- 
pion bull honors went to Hugh W. Bon- 
nell, Youngstown, Ohio, on Cowslip’s 
Look Here. The junior champion Jer- 
sey bull, Foremost, was shown by The 
Oaklands, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

As usual, the Holstein division led 
in numbers, with 246 animals entered 
by thirty-three exhibitors from seven 
states. When the ribbons had all been 
distributed, the famous aged bull, Sir 
Fobes Ormsby Hengerveld, owned by 
Elmwood Farm, Deerfield, Illinois, 
stood in first place, grand champion 
of the show. A young bull from the 
farm, King Bessie Korndyke 
Ormsby, made junior champion. 
Ellicott City, Maryland, 
thru for the senior and grand 


was 


came 


| championship in the cow classes on the 


|} nessed a 





aged cow, Bloodwood Johanna Jewel. 
Elmwood Farm scored for a third time 
by winning the junior championship 
on their heifer, Bessie Diamond Co- 
quetta. Those at the ringside wit- 
great assembly of Holsteins 
when the state herds were judged. The 
Illinois group placed first, followed by 
Wisconsin. 
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Willard Lathan, 





The Brown Swiss breed was ably 
represented by a number of state and 
out-of-state breeders. At a banquet in 
downtown Waterloo, one evening, Prof 
H. H. Kildee, head of the department 
of animal husbandry of Iowa State 
College, at Ames, paid tribute to the 
“advancement in type production and 
popularity” of the Brown Swiss breed 
during the last fifteen years. The 
grand, senior and junior champion- 
ships in this division were divided 
among four breeders; senior and grand 
championship honors in the bull class- 
es going to N. C. Schmid, Monroe, Wis- 
consin, on Maiden’s Prince of Meadow 
Green; the junior bull honors to Jos- 
eph P. Allyn, Delavan, Wisconsin, on 
Beauty’s Carl; grand senior cow hon- 
ors to The Hull Bros. Co., Painesville, 
Ohio, on King’s Pebblebrook Phyllis 
Torbel, and the junior cow banner to 
Matthew Suydam & Sons, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey, on Suydam’s Jean 
Grace, 

The Congress cattle judges this year 
were J. B. Fitch, Manhattan, Kansas, 
Ayrshires; C. S. Rhode, Urbana, IIli- 
nois, Guernseys; F. W. Atkeson, Mos- 
cow, Idaho, Jerseys; H. H. Kildee, 
Ames, Iowa, Brown Swiss, and W. S 
Moscrip, Lake Elmo, Minnesota, Hol 
steins, 

Over in the Belgian horse barns, pur- 
ple banners announced more Congress 
champions. Dion de Templeuve, the 
sturdy three-year-old Holbert imported 
stallion, that was made grand cham- 
pion at the Iowa State Fair this year, 
and which headed his class at the IlIli- 
nois Fair, came thru for the Congress 
senior and grand championship. Oak- 
dale Emblem, shown by C. G. Good & 
Son, of Ogden, Towa, stood next as ju- 
nior and reserve grand champion. 
Temptation, the three-year-old mare 
owned by Earle Brown, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, that also caused a 
tion at the Iowa State Fair this sea- 
son, walked away with the purple in 
the mare classes. Roachdale Hazel, a 
two-vear-old, owned by Harry Stamp, 
Roachdale, Indiana, was made junior 
champion. Belgian judges were George 
Potts, Urbana, Illinois; R. B. Cooley, 
Lafayette, Indiana, and W. H. Peters, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. Few Belgian 
groups have been more impressive than 
those at the 1930 show. The champion 
in the gelding or mare class was Dick, 
shown by Gormby & Maxwell, of Bon 
durant, Iowa. 

The poultry show defies description 
because of its great variety of entries 
Both poultry and water fowl exhibi- 
tions were good. 

The Four-H Club dairy heifer show 
again demonstrated the tases of 
this type of project for farm boys. Un- 
like other types of club work, where 
the animal itself must be sold, dairy 
heifer club work over fron 
year to year. Howard Whitcomb, of 
Chickasaw instance, had 
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Franklin county club boy, and his champion Holstein heifer: 
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nine purebred Holsteins on exhibit at 
the Congress. In 1925, he began with 
one heifer and made it the progenitor 
f his present string. This year he was 
adjudged the best club member in Iowa 
and won the trip to the National Dairy 
Show at St. Louis. 

After working over an extraordinar- 
ily large number of animals in each 
elass, Judges Earl Cooper and H. H. 
Kildee tied the Four-H champion Hol- 
stein ribbon on a yearling heifer owned 
py Willard Latham, Franklin county 
boy, who was showing at Waterloo for 
the first time. In the county groups, 


Tama club members garnered first 
place over Fayette, Franklin and 
others. . 


Across the ring, C. B. Finley, of the 
American Guernsey Cattle Club, was 
choosing a fine individual shown by 
James Kearns, of Webster county, as 
the Guernsey Four-H champion heifer. 
This heifer repeated her performance 
of last year when she won at the Con- 
gress and later took first in her class 
at St. Louis. Credit goes to James 
Kearns for the way in which he has 
managed her during the past year. 

The champion Ayrshire heifer was 
shown by Kurt Fratzke, of Jesup, Iowa. 
In the Jersey heifer classes, judged by 
Harold R. Searles, of Minnesota, Finan- 
cial Fern, exhibited by Earl and Rus- 
sell Lyon, Toledo, Iowa, was made 
grand champion. 

Robert Howard, Ronald Heggen, 
Ronald Tesdell and Gerald Engleman, 
of the Alleman high school, coached by 
Willard Grove, won the vocational ag- 
ricultural judging contest. The Iowa 
State College judging team won the 
contest for college teams with an easy 
first. Robert Stewart, Maynard, of the 
Iowa state team, was high scorer. In 
the Four-H club cattle judging contest, 
the Webster county group, composed of 
Dennis Freed, Robert Ward and James 
Kearns, won first over twenty-five oth- 
er teams, 

Anyone who thinks horse pulling 
contests are dead affairs should have 
been at Waterloo. A lot of farmers were 
n the packed audience, but a lot of on- 
lookers also were not farmers, and 
everybody had an exciting time. Light 
teams under 2,900 pounds pulled the 

rst afternoon. A roan and a black, 
eight and nine years old, weighing 
2,760 pounds, and owned by Al Dozark, 
of Lamont, Iowa, succeeded in pulling 
the stone boat load of 2,700 pounds the 
full required distance of 27.5 feet. 

When the heavy teams lined up on 
the second day, A. W. Clyde, of Iowa 
State College, officiating at the dyna- 
mometer, was obliged to Keep adding 
weights until the beam stood at 3,200 
pounds. Then C. F. Pietzman’s big 
team got as far as 18.5 feet in three 
ries. James Woods, of Watkins, Iowa, 
itched on his 3,100-pound bays, won- 
derfully built and matched. The crowd 
moved anxiously. Woods spoke gently, 
showing excellent horsemanship. His 
team tugged together, started the load, 
and never faltered until the required 
distance had been traversed and they 
had become the pulling champions. 

Cow Test Association Day proved to 
be a day of great activity. Men repre- 
senting seventy-five associations took 
part in the judging of eight classes of 
dairy cattle, while testers from ninety- 
one associations entered the same kind 
of competition. Winners in the mem- 
ber judging contest, in order named, 
were E. B. Chadwick, of South Hamp- 
ton, Minnesota; S. F. Bedell, Linn 
Association No. 1, and Cecil Fletcher, 
Benton Association No. 4. 


At the cow test association banquet, 
in Waterloo, that same evening, Orville 
L. Hamer, Black Hawk county farmer, 
received the gold watch offered by Wal- 
laces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead to 
the winner of the Better Sire Contest. 
H. C. Cain, of Hartley, won for the 
third time the Kildee cup, for having 
the highest herd average in the state 
for the year just ended. Carl T. Peter- 
Son, tester for the O’Brien county asso- 
ciation, was awarded the gold watch 
Siven to the tester keeping the best set 
of records in the Better Sire Contest 
during the past year. The winners of 
the cow testers’ judging contest, in or- 
der hamed, were Lester Willey, Wash- 
ington association; Wilbur Goeke, 
Marion-Lucas association, and George 
Fenton, Montgomery-Mills association. 





Look for the 
SUNRISE BAG 


Aum Mus, Inc., not only 
offers the farmer the very 
limit of good value in feeds of 
highest quality — the findings 
of its Service Department are 
free to every feeder. See your 
Wayne dealer or write us direct 
for advice or suggestions on 
any feeding problem you have. 


Tell us whether your direct 
interests lie in feeding beef 
cattle, dairying, hog raising 
or poultry, and we will be 
glad to send you literature 
of real value in your par- 
ticular line of business. 

















a ALLIED 

MILLS, 

Inc. 

: SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 

: FT. WAYNE, IND. 
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I am interested in 








Please send free literature 


Name.... 
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-with This Palatable, 
Nutritious Supplement 
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VERY feeder has the problem of keeping his 

cattle on their feed and showing satisfactory 

gains from week to week. Animals soon tire of 
roughage, silage, grain, etc., and need a palatable, 
nutritious, supplemen- 
tary feed to keep them 
“up and coming.” 







Jumbo Cattle Fattener 


is in cube form for your convenience and economy. It 
is a well-balanced, carefully blended feed of excellent 
quality. It contains cane molasses, cocoanut oil meal, 
linseed oil meal, cotton seed meal and standard wheat 
bran. Note carefully it is an 18% Protein fattener and 
can be depended upon to help you develop the top 
grades that bring you premium prices. Every bag of 
Wayne 18% Protein Cattle Fattener you feed means 
extra profits for you when vou market your stock. 


A Better Feed for Every Need 


AYNE Feeds comprise a complete line for the stock raiser, 
dairyman, hog raiser and poultry man. All are honest 
feeds at honest prices. Mixed and blended from formulas 
supplied by America’s foremost feeding authorities who con- 
stitute the Allied Mills Service Department. 


Allied Mills, Inc. 


Service Department 
FORT WAYNE. IND. 


Mills at Buffalo, N. Y., 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., Peoria, 
Ill., East St. Louis, Ill, 
Owensboro, Ky., 
Omaha, Neb. 
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Any Booklet in ey 
the WAYNE 
Library of FSG. 
Scientific 
Feeding 














Let the advertisements in Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead form your buying 
directory. If the articles you wish to purchase are not advertised in this paper, we 
will give you the names of reliable firms from which you can make your purchase. 
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The Best your Money can buy 
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REDTOPS fc 
my fence building habits 











ih, 


fl 4 


U 





changed 


€¢ I always build my new fence and repair my old ones in the fall instead 
of the spring because I can drive RED TOP posts through hard dry 
soil in which “ post-hole-digging’’ would be too tough for me. 99 


“ 


“ 


“ 


ACH year as an increased number of farmers switch over to RED TOP as 
their all purpose fence post, likewise fence building and repair during the 


fall season also increases. 


It is no longer necessary to confine fence work to spring—the “‘easy post hole 
digging’ season. Being made from tough, dense railroad rail steel, RED TOP 
steel drive posts will not batter or buckle when driven through the hardest of 
soil. One man can drive from 200 to 300 a day. 

Whether it’s building a stretch of new fence, repairing an old one or merely 
replacing rotting wood posts, get this job cleaned up this fall in your spare time 
and in good weather and out of the way before spring when you are always 
pushed for time and so often are forced toneglect jobs that you have planned todo. 

Put all your fence lines in good shape this fall. You will not only take this job 
out of the busy spring season but you will prevent your fence lines from becom- 
ing further run down during the winter and perhaps get an extra season’s use 
out of the wire. You will avoid those annoyances next spring from stock break- 
ing through into growing crops which may mean not only losses of valuable ani- 
mals through gorging and wire cuts or even being killed on the highway but also 


serious damage to growing crops. 


Check your fence lines today—make up a list of the posts and fence you need 


and see your Red Top dealer. 
decide on the fencing materials best suited to your 
needs and to your pocketbook. 





He will help you 

















PHOS PHATE 





(Guaranteed 33% Phosphoric Acid—~— 
80% through 300 mesh) 
THE SOIL Snovenses aficids, 
BUILDER. astens aturity, 
SUILDER Betters the Grade! 
whioh improves Farm Manure— 
—makes it go further 
cUT YOUR costs Profits will come 
even if prices are low when you treat 
your soil with Ruhm’s Lime Phosphate. 
Send for information 
State Representative: 
WALLACE F. McKEE, Carlisie, towa 








RUHM PHOSPHATE & CHEMICAL CO. 


MT. PLEASANT, TENN. 





The METAL CRIB 
| Aw Built Like a 
Skyscraper 


TRONGEST metal crib made. 
Complete frame of angle steel. 
Heavy perforated galvanized 
sheets boltedto frame. Stormand 
wind proof. Perfect protection 
against rats, fire, lightning, etc. 
BUCKEYE scientific ventila- 
lation assures perfect curing of 


| CRIBS & BINS corn and grain. Write today 


for special low prices. Local agents wanted. 


The Thomas & Armstrong Co. 
) 


152Main Street (2 London, Ohio 

















THE CRIB WITH THE STEEL RIG} 








eFRADIC™” 


LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES 
168 pages of radio bargains. New 1931 Screen 
Grid, all-electric, A. C. Sets in beautiful Con- 
soles—also battery operated sets. Write today. 

ALLIED RADIO CORPORATION 
71a W. LAKE ST. DEPT. 725 cHIcaco 


















| IMPROVE YOUR METHODS 


Economy 


| You can raise hogs without an 
| Feeder or a Gold Medal Water- 
er. But you can do a better 
} job and make a lot more money 
| WITH them. There are 40,000 
farmers who will testify to this 
Let us send you a circular. 
THE HARGROVE Co., 
404 N. Y. Ave., 


Des Moines, towa 
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Plan to Be a Soil Builder 


Begin Now to Save Your Farm’s Fertility 


By H. 


OOD farmers are soil builders, poor 

farmers soil miners. I hope 
that vour father is a soil builder and 
that you will fol- 
low in his foot- 
steps. It is great 
satisfaction to take 


are 


a piece of land 
which will yield 
only thirty bush- 


els of corn in an 
ordinary year and 
bring it up to the 
point where it will 
vield eighty bush- 
It really doesn’t take so 





of 
| : : : : 
|; much intelligence to be a soil builder 


corn. 


does take a lot of character. 
You have to work out. a plan and stay 
by it vear after year. 

Here are some of the things that all 
builders in the corn belt must 
think about: 

1. Manure. 

2. Lime. 

3. Rotation. 

4. Commercial! fertilizer. 

The first and most important thing 
is manure. Instead of looking at it as 


soil 


A. WALLACE 


who spreads two tons of limestone us. 


ually finds the total investment ip 
money and labor runs up to $16 
or $12 an acre. This seems like 4 
mighty heavy investment but thou. 


sands of farmers have already found 
that $1 invested in lime will usually 
bring in $4 or $5 in improved crops 
within several years’ time. Just 
same, lime is so expensive and 
much bother*that it is very important 
to go out of your way to find just 
which part of your farms needs lime 
most. 

The third important thing is rota. 
tion. The man who grows corn year 
after year on the same land is bound 
to get into trouble sooner or later un- 
less he is growing the corn on over. 
flow bottom land. When corn is grown 
year after year on the same soil the 
corn diseases and insects get worse 
and the soil begins to run together 
and after a time it becomes so poor 
in nitrogen and other plant food that 
the corn plants grow yellow and spin- 
dling. Land which will produce fifty 
bushels of corn to start with will go 
down to twenty-five bushels after ten 


the 


SO 





something which or fifteen years of 
smells bad and is continuous corn 
hard to handle you Play Fair growing. Corn and 
must think to your- - oats isn’t much of 
self as you swing Everybody knows that a steer a rotation but it is 
the pitchfork, “I or pig is not apt to produce prot- better than nothing 
am now handling itable gains if it is left to shift but corn. With corn 
the kind of food for its own feed, shelter and wa- and oats you can 
which plants like ter. In about the same way, soil get a yield of about 

: can’t be expected to produce P . hushols 


best. The ammonia 





most profitably, 


age f thirty-five 
if it doesn’t re- 








which I smell | is ‘ 1 t ti of corn per acre as 
. : ; -eive s » care and attention. 
rich in nitrogen Ms re ona r "ad on tal : , compared with 
: e » most of us take much 
which makes plants CR vo aia: twenty or twenty- 
; ; SOARS better care of our livestock than va , 
grow luxuriantly : , a five bushels when 
wd -dawk avecn tn we do of our soil. More of us ka 
‘ € rree re - av, 2 cor S grown vear 
ain should be soil builders. This ~ 8 inl : 
*¢ Se > * i er year. 
: week Mr. Wallace discusses the SESE Ferre ew be 
¢ m > : a o e a4 i ce 
A ton of EAERTUES: four simple methods of soil a ' Can Sba ks 
on most soils will building and why they are so im- much money with a 
increase the vield portant. yield of only thirty- 
of corn by about five bushels of corn 
three bushels per per acre because it 


acre, the yield of oats by about two 
bushels and the yield of clover hay by 
about 200 pounds. Once in thirty years 
when have a drouth like 1930 or 
1901, may cause the corn to 


we 
manure 


| fire but usually manure increases the 





} to a county 


| finely ground 


water holding capacity of the soil and 
enables it stand ordinary drouth 
better than without manure. If 
you want to be a real farmer, remem- 


to 


soil 


| ber that the manure spreader is one of 


most important machines on the 
farm. There are a lot of other impor- 
tant things to building besides 
manure, but if you have not. spread all 
of your manure you don’t have any 
business thinking about these others. 


the 


soil 


Lime an Important Factor 


After manure lime is the most im- 
portant thing on nine out of every ten 
farms. Only ona few soils in western 
Iowa and on the lowlands of northern 
fowa, lime is not needed. But on most 
corn belt soils at least a ton or two of 
limestone needed if 
you are to grow clover and alfalfa. On 


is 


the same farm there is oftentimes a 
lot of difference in the lime require- 
ment and many farmers make the 


mistake of putting their lime just as 
heavily on the part of their land which 


doesn’t need lime, as on that part 
which needs three or four tons per 
acre. You can get samples from dif- 


of the field and take them 
agent or a vocational agri- 
teacher and find just where 
most deficient. Then you 
can make a map of the field showing 
just where the limestone should be 
spread most thickly. 

This may seem like a lot of work, 
but if you have ever spread much lime- 
stone you will be of the opinion that 
this is much easier than shoveling five 
or ten extra tons of limestone and, be- 
sides, it may save you $10 or $20 in 
money. Lime only about $1 a 
ton, but you have to pay the freight 
rate, go to the bother of hauling it 
from the station to your farm, and 
then spread it on the land. A farmer 


ferent parts 


culture 
your soil is 


costs 


takes that much of a yield to pay the 
rent and the labor of growing. To get 
a real yield you must have clover in 
the rotation and most of the wisest 
farmers in lowa have settled down to 
a rotation of corn, corn, oats and clo- 
ver. In Illinois and Indiana many 
farmers winter wheat instead of 
clover. .On poor soil which needs a lot 
of building up a good rotation is corn, 
oats, winter wheat and clover. 

The important thing in rotation is 
the clover. It is especially because of 


use 


the clover that. we put lime on our 
soil. Clover, like manure, enriches 
the soil in nitrogen, that substance 


which makes the plants grow so lux 
riant and dark green. You must, there 


fore, if you are a real soil builder, 
have the same kindly feeling about 
clover that you have about manure 
Lime, clover and manure are the soil 
building trinity on most corn belt 
farms. 


How to Choose Kind of Clover 


There is a lot of argument as to 
which kind of clover is best. On soil 
that is limed, sweet clover will add 


more plant food in a hurry than red 
clover. If your soil not very 
rich in lime you should use red clover 
The nice thing about soil rich in lime 
that vou can the clover 
oats one spring and plow it under for 
corn the following spring. Because of 
this many farmers in western and es 
pecially northwestern Iowa use a rota 
tion of nothing but corn and oats, but 
they always seed sweet clover with 
the oats, so they get much better ré 
sults than did the old-fashioned farmer 
who used the rotation of corn and oats 
without any clover. 

One thing to remember about sweet 
clover is not to plow it under in the 
fall of the first year of the growth 
because if you do there will be a lot of 
sweet clover coming up in the com 
the following year. If your soil % 
really poor you should let your sweet 
clover grow the second year and pas 

(Continued on page 27) 
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is 


sweet 
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INDEBENDENT 





ice HILLIPS and the Independent Oil and Gas Company have combined 


their mighty resources into a greater Phillips Petroleum Company. 


oa With its own oil wells, pipe lines, tank cars, refineries and service 
stations, and a trained personnel of the same smiling faces you have 
- known ... this greater Phillips organization now can serve you better 
than ever before. 


Phillips 66 with controlled volatility, the sensational new idea in 
Be gasoline! “IO-Test” De-Carbonized Motor Oils, the last word in 
nd lubricants! These you will find the ideal combination for fueling and 
lubricating your tractor, truck or motor car. There is satisfaction and 
economy awaiting you at a nearby Phillips dealer. Look for the Phillips 66 
Shield in orange and black! 


Phill-u iad PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY. . . INDEPENDENT OIL AND GAS COMPANY 


hillips 06 70-Test“s:2" 


for 
> of 
e 








CONTROLLED VOLATILITY 





DE-CARBONIZED 
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For the Hallowe’en Guest 








ALLOWE’EN par- 
ties are such fun 
and so easily 
done in the coun- 
try. They allow 
that jolly, infor- 
formal sort of 
entertaining that 
makes entertain- 
ing no problem 
at all. The food, 
however, does offer a bit of difficulty. 
Did you ever try taffy apple jack-o’- 
lanterns? If you haven’t, I’m sure you 
will want to. 





Taffy Apple Jack-o’-Lanterns 
1 cup of sugar 
% cup of corn syrup 
% cup of molasses 
% cup of butter 
2 tablespoons of water 
1 teaspoon of lemon juice 
Mix all the ingredients together ex- 
cept the butter. Cook the mixture un- 
til it forms a hard ball in cold water. 
Remove from the fire and add the one- 
halfcup of butter. Dip round, small 
apples into the syrup. A clever deco- 
ration for the taffy apples can be made 
by dipping one-half the apple in shred- 
ded cocoanut to represent hair. Use 
two life-savers for eyes, little cinna- 
mon candies for the nose, and candy 
corn for the mouth to represent the 
teeth. These always afford lots of 
merriment when there are youngsters 
present. 
Chocolate Doughnuts 
Chocolate doughnuts are just a bit 
more formal and are delicious. 
1 cup of sugar 
4 tablespoons of butter 
3 eggs 
% cup of evaporated milk or cream 
4 teaspoons of baking powder 
1% teaspoons of salt 
2 cups of pastry flour 
2 cups of bread flour 
% cup of cocoa 
1 teaspoon of vanilla 
Cream the butter, add the sugar, 
cream well, add the well beaten eggs, 
and lastly the dry and then the liquid 
ingredients, alternating the two. The 
dough may be chilled before rolling, 
cutting and frying in hot. fat. 
Apricot Nut Bread 


Apricot nut bread makes delicious 
sandwiches spread with butter or 
spread the last minute with a tart jam 
or jelly. 

1% cups of dried apricots 

1% cup of sugar 

2 tablespoons of fat 

1 egg 

1 cup of sour milk 

1 cup of bran 

2 cups of white flour 

5 teaspoons of baking powder 
% teaspoon of soda 

4 teaspoon of salt 


Wash the apricots, boil five minutes, 


drain and chop. Cream the sugar with 
the shortening, add the well beaten 
egg and the milk. Combine the bran, 
the apricots and the nuts with the first 
mixture and beat thoroly. Add the 
flour sifted with the baking powder, 
soda and salt, and mix well. Pour into 
a well greased bread pan and bake one 
hour in a slow oven (275 degrees 
Fahrenheit). 


Dutch Pumpkin Pie 


Dutch pumpkin pie is an old-time 
recipe but every one enjoys it. Fill a 
pastry lined pie pan with thinly sliced 
uncooked pumpkin, cut into half-inch 
lengths. Cover with a tablespoon each 
of flour, molasses and vinegar and 
four tablespoons of brown sugar. Dust, 
with cinnamon, cloves, nutmeg and 
add the top crust. When the pie is 
baked it resembles sliced citron and 
is delicious. 


Pecan Taffy Pull 


How about an old-fashioned taffy 
pull? Pecan taffy is ideal for it. Boil 
together to form a soft ball, three cups 
of granulated sugar, one-half cup of 
vinegar, one-half cup of water. Next 
add one tablespoon of butter, stir 
in quickly and boil until the mixture 
hardens and becomes brittle in cold 
water. Add any desired flavor and 
just before removing from the fire add 
one cup of pecan nut meats. Pour out 
on a buttered platter to cool, turning 
in the edges while it cools. When 
cool enough to handle, pull until white 
and brittle. 





Know Their Size 


OME mothers, grandmothers and 
aunts who pride themselves on 
“knowing sizes” in clothing are not 
so alert to see how the girls and boys 


are growing mentally and spiritually. 
Yet this is the more significant 
growth. 


The children sense it, too, tho their 
concrete minds deal mainly in terms 
of what each one can or can not do. 
It both wounds and angers them to 
have us persistently ignore such ob- 
servable proficiencies as grade them 
in all juvenile eyes. What a weight of 
disgust can be concentrated in the re- 
proach: “Don’t you know I'm lots 
bigger than Floy and Ted?” 

All who have to do with children 
chould keep in mind the truth ex- 
pressed by Angelo Patri: “You see 
children are as big for them as you 
are for you.” 

Girls and boys are themselves accu- 
rate measurers of skill, intelligence 
and personality. Most of them know 








ber 


brings 


day. 


binations. 
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IT’S QUILT MAKING TIME 
‘“PTSHERE'’S that piece of your Aunt Em's dress 
when she started to school. 
had one just like it only it was blue. 
—’ and off goes grandmother into a tale 
of “when Aunt; Em and your ma were young.” 
Such romance as is stitched into those old- 
time piece and patchwork quilts. 
back a 

mother as she fingers the soft, faded colors. 
And now, crisp, fall and winter evenings are 
coming again, bringing with them odd moments 
for renewing this old-time art of grandmother's 


For your special aid during the “quilt mak- 
ing” evenings, we have selected a group of fif- 
teen piece and patchwork quilt patterns—some 
old, some new. 
well as directions for piecing and putting the 
quilt together with suggestions for color com- 


You may 
sending 20 cents in stamps or coin to the Quilt 
Pattern Editor, 
Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Your mother 
I remem- 


Each piece 


flood of memories to grand- 


Actual patterns are given as 


have “Patchwork Patterns” by 


Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 

















fairly well how they compare with 
other children of their own age, class 
and play group. They gloat over their 
own points of superiority to those 
younger or for any other reason less 
well developed in muscle, skill and wit. 

This gloating is usually pitiless in 
its reflection on anyone that is phys- 
ically crippled or slow of mind; but 
the less able child does not suffer as 
much from it as from a like remark 
on adult lips—or from the clumsy re- 
buke which implies that 
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iowa Homestead, “A Loafer Gatherg 
Nuts,” by Professor I. T. Bode, of Iowa 
State College, carries the very spirit 
of the autumn out-of-doors all thru it, 
More such articles to interest not only 
our young folks but our older ones, 
who have forgotten or who have never 
known the outdoor pleasures and bene. 
fits as they should, would be of very 

great help. 
Professor Bode listed the reasons 
why farmers do not wish nut gather. 
ers in their woods, but 




















we consider him so in- 
ferior as to be out of 
comparison with nor- 
mal children. 

Let children see 
themselves large. Rec- 
ognition of added 
growth and proficiency 
gives a basis for pleas- 
antly expressed chal- 
lenges to “be your size” 
in every way. The child 
that we try to take at 
his full height will also 
be responsive to the 
ideal of thoughtfulness 


and big brothering to- 

ward those who are 

younger and weaker. you help 
All should early see ( 

that development en- cial delight 


tails added responsibil- 
ity. If such responsibil- 
ity is welcomed and 
borne with good grace 
early, a most worth- 








Cookery Corner 

For every recipe that 
we print in the Cook- 
ery Corner column, we 
will send you $1. Will 


Cookery Corner a spe- 


home cook on Christ- 
mas day? Address let- 
ters to Cookery 
ner, care this paper. 


one important reasop 
he left out entirely, 
That is, that the farm. 
er and his family love 
nuts too and are seldom 
allowed to have any 
from their own woods, 
If the nuts are left un- 
til they ripen, some one 
sneaks in and gathers 
them. It’s too bad that 
people can’t realize that 
it is as much stealing 
to take nuts’ without 
permission as it would 
be to take corn from 
the crib or a pie from 
the pantry window, 
Taking nuts has beena 
time honored custom 
for so long that people 
do not fully realize the 
property rights of the 
owners of the nut trees, 
and do not realize the 
value of the property 
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while ideal is being 
woven into the character with perma- 
nence.—Mary S. Stover. 





Dustless Sweeping 


VEN the humble job of sweeping 
has become a scientific process in 
the modern household. The drudgery 
of wielding a broom on heavy rugs and 
carpets, the clouds of dust. that once 
rose every cleaning day, accompanied 
often by the sneezing and coughing of 
those who happened to be near, have 
generally disappeared. Dustless 
sweeping, the aim of every house- 
keeper today, is achieved by new and 
efficient cleaning utensils, brushes and 
brooms especially designed for their 
tasks, carpet sweepers and vacuum 
cleaners. 

The approved type of sweeping to- 
day is really brushing, and soft-bris- 
tled push brooms help make the task 
easier and more healthful. 

The old-fashioned _ stiff, straight 
broom is still useful, especially for 
outdoor sweeping on porches or walks, 
but for indoor sweeping a soft push 
broom is more suitable because it can 
be kept close to the floor and with 
even forward strokes it raises little 
dust. 


A regular plan for sweeping the 
room makes the operation more effi- 


cient. First brush off the loose dust 
from window sills and other ledges to 
save later dusting. A flat brush with 
a handle is useful for this and for 
cleaning under low furniture too heavy 
to move. The vacuum cleaner may 
then be used to sweep the bare floor 
and to clean the rugs. After cleaning 
the rugs the bare floor may be dusted 
with a dustless mop. 





Everybody’s Say So 
T LAST I believe a lot of you are 
+ taking advantage of the ‘“‘Say-So” 
column and are having your say-so the 
minute that you think it. That helps 
such a lot to keep’the column inter- 
esting. 

All-Riled-Up has stacked my desk 
with letters, both pro and con, as a re- 
sult of her letter. But we are having 
other interesting letters with new sub- 
jects and new problems. That’s just 
what we want. 


Dear Readers: The splendid article 
last week in Wallaces’ Farmer and 

















































they steal. 
There may be places where nut 
trees are numerous and where the 
farmer would be willing to have the 
nuts picked by others, but it is only 
fair to ask him about it. Some of 
them would be glad to have the nuts 
picked on shares, as in that way they 
would at least be sure of a part of the 
nuts. It is very discouraging to raise 
nut trees, watch them bloom and 
watch the nuts grow all thru the sum 
mer and then when the light frosts 
begin to come, and you go to gather 
the nuts from your favorite trees, to 
find that some one has been there and 
gathered them all. I feel pretty sure 
that most folks are too decent to do 
anything like that if they really real 
ized what they were doing. Let ws 
follow the Golden Rule and treat the 
other party as we wish them to treat 
us.—Mrs. E. O. Robinson, Story 
County, Iowa. 





“Little 
Thankfuls” 


W= CAN always find, big things 
to be thankful for if we sit 
down and think about it—health, 
food, sunshine—but sometimes I 
wonder if we are not inclined to 
forget to be thankful for some of 
the little everyday things that 
count for so much. .Those dread- 
fully important little things, like 
having a husband that doesn't 
shout, “Hurry up!” when you're 
hurrying as fast as you can, who 
doesn’t. snore, and who has @ 
sense of humor. Then there’s the 
new chicken house. And aren't 
you glad the hired man has a wife 
so you won't have to cook for 
him? And, that the worst gossip 
in your ladies’ aid got peeved and 
dropped out? 

Why not, since Thanksgiving is 
only a few weeks away, check 
up on some of the small things 
for which you are thankful? For 
the best letter sent in before No- 
vember 3, we will pay $5, $3 for 
second best and $1 for all others 
printed. Address Home Depart- 
ment Contest Editor of this paper. 
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Thirty years ago... Gibson girls in 
trailing dresses—hair high and chins higher. 


High-collared young men, tinkling mando- 
lins and singing ‘‘ After the Ball.’’ 


Bicycles built for two. Motor veils and ton- 
neaus. Horseless carriages. Shirt-waist girls. 


And—Chocolate Cream Coffee! 


& e a7 
The lovely, alluring Gibson girl is gone— 
also the high-collared young men. Trailing 
skirts have gone and come again. Bicy- 
cles and horseless carriages have given 
way to speed boats and airplanes. But 
Chocolate Cream Coffee is still here! 


The skating parties and bobsled rides of 
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REAM COFFE 









































30 years ago, climaxed with steaming bowls of 
oyster stew and hearty cups of Chocolate 
Cream Coffee, exist only in rich memories 
today. But Chocolate Cream Coffee is just as 
delicious as it was then—better, because it 
has improved during the passage of 30 years. 


Today it is roasted to perfection in modern 
ovens. It is delivered to the grocer with speed 
never dreamed of 30 years ago—every package 
is oven-fresh. Its flavor and aroma are per- 
fectly preserved by the vacuum tin. 


Popular for a generation—there is no reason 
to doubt the goodness of a coffee that 
has been the favorite of so many people 
for so many years. And now, in its 30th 
year of popularity, you can buy Choco- 
late Cream Coffee at the lowest price 
in years! 
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Jor Coffee like This 


Yes, sir—they look forward to meals when there is 
Butter-Nut on the table. That good old flavor is known 
and loved on hundreds of thousands of farms. Butter- 
Nut has richness, mellowness and smoothness. 

To women Butter-Nut is one coffee they can al- 
ways depend upon for success. The flavor is there— 
plenty of it. It does not have to be coaxed out—no 
special knack is needed. Even beginners have won- 
derful results with Butter-Nut. 

If you do not use Butter-Nut you are missing a 
real treat. Try it. Your grocer has it. 
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Stubborn Coughs 
Ended by Recipe, 
Mixed at Home| 


Here is the famous old recipe which 
millions of housewives have found to 
be the most dependable means of break- 
ing up a stubborn, lingering cough. It 
takes but a moment to prepare and 
costs little, but it gives real relief even 
for those dreaded coughs that follow 
severe cold epidemics. 

From any druggist, get 2% ounces of 
Pinex, pour it into a pint bottle and fill 
the bottle with plain granulated sugar 
syrup or strained honey. Thus you make 
a full pint of better remedy than you 
could buy ready-made for three times 
the cost. It never spoils and tastes so 
good that even children like it. 

Not only does this simple 
soothe and heal the inflamed 
membranes with surprising ease, but 
also it is absorbed into the blood, and 
acts directly upon the bronchial tubes, 
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EPPLEY HOTEL 


° © * That's all you 
need to know 


mixture 
throat 


thus aiding the whole system in throw- 
« Pre- eminent Everywhere » ing off the cough. It loosens the germ- 
laden phlegm and eases chest soreness 

Progressive, practical hotels, bringing in a way that is really astonishing 
comfort and convenience to you ina —— - a ew al erneontnrgae gg com- 
pound o genuine Norway *ine, con- 
fair, friendly Way. taining the active agent of creosote, in 


Nothing 
helpful in 
chest colds, 


form. 
more 
zhs, 


a refined, palatable 

known in medicine is 
cases of distressing coug 
and bronchial troubles 
Do not accept a substitute for Pinex. 
is guaranteed to give prompt relief 
or money refunded 
THE PINEX CO.,, 


In lowa 
THE WARRIOR 
New Hotel at Sioux City 

Qpen, Fall, 1930 It 
HOTEL MONTROSE 
Cedar Rapids 
HOTEL CHIEFTAIN 
Council Bluffs 
HOTEL MARTIN 
Sioux City 
HOTEL WEST 
Sioux City 
HOTEL TALLCORN 
Marshalltown 


THOUSANDS | OF FARMERS 


=| find what they need in the 
Classified Section 


Turn To It! 


FT. WAYNE, IND, 















TRADE MARK REG, 
U. S. PAT. OFF, 








Johnson 








Price 95c to $1.35. One year guarantee. 
JOHNSON IDEAL HALTER CO., Aurora, Ill. 
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Temperance Lesson 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 


for October 26, 1930. Galatians, 5:13- 
26.) 

“For ye, brethren, were called for 
freedom; only use not your freedom 


for an occasion to the flesh, but thru 
love be servants one to another. (14) 
For the whole law is fulfilled in one 
word, even in this: “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself. (15) But if 
ye bite and devour one another, take 
heed that ye be not consumed one of 
another. (16) But I say, Walk by the 
Spirit, and ye shall not fulfill the lust 
of the flesh. (17) For the flesh lust- 
eth against the Spirit, and the Spirit 
against, the flesh; for these are con- 
trary the one to the other; that ye 
may not do the things that ye would. 
(18) But if ye are led by the Spirit, ye 
are not under the law. (19) Now the 
works of the flesh are manifest, which 
are these: fornication, uncleanness, 
lasciviousness, (20) idolatry, sorcery, 
enmities, strifes, jealousies, wraths, 
factions, diversions, parties, (21) en- 
vyings, drunkenness, revellings, and 
such like; of which I forewarn you, 
that they who practice such things 
shall not inherit the kingdom of God. 
But the fruit. of the Spirit is love, joy, 
peace, longsuffering, kindness, good- 
ness, faithfulness, (23) meekness, self- 
control; against such there is no law. 
(24) And they that are of Christ Je- 
sus have crucified the flesh with the 
passions and the lusts thereof. (25) If 
we live by the Spirit, by the Spirit let 
us also walk. (26) Let us not become 
vainglorious, provoking another, 
envying one another.” 


one 


This is indeed a temperance lesson 
in the modern sense of the term, but 
it is a good deal more; for the temper- 
ance here enjoined is not merely con- 
trol of the appetite for intoxicants, but 
of all the appetites and _ passions 
which, uncontrolled, may lead us into 
sin. It is much more than all that; 
for, taken in connection with the con- 
text, it draws the line clearly and dis- 
tinctly between those who are foolish- 
ly trying to save themselves and those 
who are saved by the grace of God; 
between those who are endeavoring to 
keep the haw of God as the means of 
salvation and those who keep the law 
of God because they are already the 
children of God 

Paul, in two of his missionary jour- 
neys, had preached to the Celtic peo- 
ple at Galatia, in Asia Minor (Acts, 15: 
36-41, and 18-23). Warm-hearted, en- 
thusiastic, impetuous, are all the 
Celtic peoples, they would have done 
anything they could for Paul. He was 
a sick man when he was there (prob- 
ably a bad case of inflamed eyes), but 
if possible, they would have plucked 
out their own eyes and given them to 
him (Galatians, 4:12-15). As else 
where in all the then known world, 
there was a Jewish element, especially 
in all of the great centers of trade and 
on the caravan roads, one of which 
passed thru Galatia. There would be, 
therefore, a Jewish element in the 
Christian church in Jerusalem bitterly 
hostile to Paul, which sent emissaries 
to undo his work wherever he had es- 
tablished churches. Some of them ev- 
idently had reached the churches at 
Galatia. The point made by these em- 
issaries was that in order to be saved 
it was necessary not only to believe in 
Christ, but to be circumcised and to 
fulfill all of the outward requirements 
of the law of Moses. They would say, 
naturally: The gospel of Paul 
preached among you is not a pure gos- 
pel. Jesus Jew and kept the 
law of Moses; so did Peter and James 
and John, and all the disciples; Paul 
is not one of the twelve, but an ambi- 
tious leader of the Pharisees, an apos- 
tate from his faith, and now pays no 
attention whatever to the laws of Mo- 
ses, sanctioned by the best people the 
world has ever known for a thousand 
years. 

And these fickle Galatians, convert- 
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By “UNCLE HENRY” WALLACE 
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ed but a few years before, were dis- 
posed to accept the new preachers and 
the new doctrines, just as many 
church members today run eagerly 
after the latest sensationalists in the 
pulpit, or the latest. fad in this age of 
fads. And so Paul writes them this 
letter, full of intense feeling, pointing 
out to them that if they accept cir. 
cumcision as a necessity and the keep. 
ing of the law of Moses as a means of 
salvation, they are undone altogether; 
that Jesus took our place in law and 
made full and complete atonement for 
our sins; and that we are altogether 
free from the obligation to keep the 
law as a method of winning salvation, 
If we are Christians at all, it is be 
cause of the new heart and indwelling 
Spirit; and that if we go back to aton- 
ing for our own sins by good works, 
earning heaven by our own righteous- 
ness, we apostatize from Christ. Sal- 
vation, he points out, is not work and 
never has been, but by the unmerited 
favor of our God. 


He then urges them to stand fast 
in that liberty which Christ has given 
them by His atonement, but warns 
them that they must not. use that lib- 
erty as an excuse for gratifying appe 
tite and passion; that the essence of 
the law—the debt which man can 
never pay—is love. He tells them that 
they must love one another, not to be 
saved, but because they are saved; 
that if they will follow the monition 
of the Holy Spirit, they will not bite 
and devour one another, but will mani- 
fest in their lives the legitimate fruits 
of the Spirit. Even if they are true 
Christians, they are by no means per- 
fect Christians, nor will they ever be 
this side the grave. They will always 
be tempted to give way to the prompt- 
ings of evil (here called the flesh); 
and between the flesh and the Spirit— 
the old man and the new—there must 
be continual warfare. In proportion 
as you yield yourself to the guidance 
of the Spirit, says Paul, you will fulfill 
the law. For the law is the will of J 
God, and the Spirit of God is the true 
guide to its fulfillment. Insofar as you 
are led by His Spirit, you will natur.- 
ally keep the law, not to be saved, but 
because you are saved. 

He then notes the results of these 
two courses of life in the way of char- 
acter building. If we allow ourselves 
to develop naturally, as some foolish 
parents even now are trying to rear 
their children, if we give loose rein to 
appetite and passions, if we aim only 
to have a good time in our youth, we 
may expect to reap in our own lives @ 
harvest of vices, an assorted harvest 
of beastly sins, comprising unclean- 
ness of all kinds, in thought, in act, 
and in speech (even in these beastly 
sins, the sinful thought comes first), 
sins of the intellect, of inordinate idol- 
atry (which Paul elsewhere has de 
fined to be the love of money, with 
the legitimate results of dollar mad- 
ness, aS we see in our own day), enmi- 
ties, wraths, factions, divisions, envy- 
ings, drunkenness, revelings and the 
like. This is the natural man, natur- 
ally developed. 

On the other hand, if we follow the 
monitions of God’s Spirit, the prompt- 
ings of all that is best in us, the voice 
of conscience as enlightened by teach: 
ings of His word wherever God mak- 
eth himself known, we will naturally 
love our fellowmen sincerely, not for 
what they have or what they can give 
us, but for the good that is in them. 
Taking this broad, generous, hopeful 
view of our friends, our kindred, ouf 
neighbors, our fellow citizens, and the 
world around us, we will naturally 
live joyful lives; and living on this 
high plane, we will naturally be at 
peace with ourselves, our fellowmel 
and our neighbors. We will be able 
to endure the daily crosses and trials 
of life with patience, with long-suffer 
ing; will be gentle toward the erring 
and thus exhibit that true goodness 
and that faith in humankind, like the 
Divine goodness, which gives us power 



















(Concluded on page 21) 
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With a supply of home-made 
cranberry jelly and cranberry 
sauce on the preserve shelves 
no meal need ever be ordi- 
nary. The zestful flavor and 
tempting color of the eran- 
berry always stimulates the 
appetite. 

Housewives have a friendly 
feeling for cranberry jelly or 
sauce. They look so good and 
are so good and also easy and 
economical to prepare. 


ee 
Ten Minute Cranberry Sauce 


4 cups (1 pound or quart) 
cranberries 

1% to 2 cups sugar 

2 cups water 
Boil sugar and water together 5 
minutes; add cranberries and 
boil without stirring (5 minutes 
is usually sufficient) until all the 
skins pop open. Remove from 
the fire when the popping stops. 
For a thinner sauce, just bring 
water and sugar to a boil—then 
add berries and let them cook 
until they stop popping. 


Cranberry Jelly 


8 lbs. (8 qts.) cranberries and 
2% lbs. sugar will make 10 
glasses. 

Cook cranberries until soft— 
with 3 cups water for each 8 
cups berries. Strain the juice 
through a jelly bag. Measure 
juice and heat to boiling point. 
Add one cup sugar for each 2 
cups juice; stir until sugar is 
dissolved; boil briskly for 5 min- 
utes. Pour into glass tumblers, 
porcelain or crockery molds and 
cover with paraffin. 


Write today for our cook book 
giving twenty recipes for serv- 
ing “The Tonic Fruit.” 

Address: Dept. L 


AMERICAN CRANBERRY 
EXCHANGE 


90 West Broadway, New York, 
N.. ¥ j 
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Temperance Lesson 
(Continued from page 16) 


with God and man. With the meek- 
ness of the Christian, we will combine 
self-control in all our appetites and 
passions, including tongue and temper. 

I will tell you, says Paul, how you 
may know that you are really saved. 
Are you keeping down, “crucifying” 
day by day, your passions, sinful de- 
sires, your crossness, temper, your un- 
godly ambitions? If you are, as you 
profess, led by the Spirit, your life 
work and your life will show it. If, on 
the other hand, you are desirous of be- 
ing at the top for the sake of self- 
glorification, if you are to this end con- 
tinually stirring up strife, wishing you 
were in some other man’s place, be as- 
sured you are not bringing forth the 
fruits of the Spirit. 

Then in the verses immediately fol- 
lowing the lesson text, after suggest- 
ing various manifestations of the 
Spirit of Christian love and true help- 
fulness, he assures them that the laws 
governing the spiritual world are quite 
similar to those governing the natural 
world; that. whatsoever a man soweth, 
that and not something else, shall he 
reap; that a harvest of sinful deeds 
will inevitably follow the seed sowing 
of sinful thoughts; that the final re- 
sult of these sowings and reapings 
will inevitably be corruption—phys- 
ical, mental, spiritual—all that the 
Scriptures mean in that terrible term 
—‘“‘the second death.” He goes on to 
show that, on the other hand, the har- 
vest of good thoughts is good deeds, 
resulting by their constant, repetition 
in a noble character and pure life. 
There is no end to a life like this. For 
what harvest does the Almighty have 
from this world of ours but a harvest 
of noble souls, who have fought a good 
fight, who have finished their course, 
who have kept the faith? “Precious in 
the sight of the Lord is the death of 
His saints.” 





Tracing the Show Circuit 
(Continued from page 7) 


Nevertheless, nurse cows came to 
our rescue on one trip. We were on a 
long pull which took three days to 
complete. When our train did stop, it 
was either at night or about five 
miles from town. We hadn’t counted 
on this and our food supply quickly 
vanished. We began drinking surplus 
milk taken from the nurse cows. Here 
was a source of food as well as drink, 
but we made too much of it. When 
the third meal came around, Charley 
didn’t want milk. Neither did I. When 
we stopped at the next town, I bought 
a lot of solid food at a suburban store 
and Charley filled the drinking jug 
with near beer. 

That same summer while we were 
down in Missouri, we had another ex- 
perience with our cows. Charley hired 
a couple of colored boys to take them 
to the freight depot, two miles distant 
from the fair grounds. “Now freeze 
onto these ropes,” he warned. “Keep 
pretty well to the edge of the road and 
don’t let the cows get away.” 

The boys took the ropes and start- 
ed up the road. On our first trip up 
town with a truckload of show stuff, 
we came upon the scene of the catas- 
trophe. Mose, it seems, had tied his 
three lead ropes together on the the- 
ory that all three cows would not dash 
for liberty at the same instant. Mose 
was looking west and a dog ap- 
proached from the east. The cows 
were still at large when we arrived. 

An hour later, tho, we had every an- 
imal tied to the beam in our big 
freight car. The nurse cows were 
munching hay contentedly. Charley 
was working over his figures and I 
was counting the ribbons. “Twenty 
dollars to the good,” Charley an- 
nounced cheerfully. Somewhere up 
ahead we heard a familiar sound. An 


interval of a few seconds and the | 


couplings on our car lurched. The 
staccato of clicking couplings faded 
in the rear. We were off to another 




















Listen to the Weed Tire Chain Radio Program every 
Friday evening commencing November 7. Tune in 
at 8:30 Eastern Standard Time, 7:30 Central Stand- 
ard Time, over the Columbia Broadcasting System. 








See the New VOSS 
Before You Bay a Washer 


It has all worth-while features of 
higher priced washers, including 
Briggs & Stratton 4-cycle engine. It 
is the only washer that cleans by the 
hand-washing method. And it is 
priced lower than other washers of 
comparable quality. 


By all means, see 
the VOSS before 
you buy a washer. 


CLEANS BY THE 
HAND-WASHING 
METHOD 


\Oss BROS 





H 
IGHTING 


Use National Carbide for house lighting. Better 
quality. Lower costs. Improves generator oper- 
ation. Ask your dealer for National in the RED 
DRUM. Write us if he cannot supply you. 


NATIONAL CARBIDE SALES CORP. 
Lincoln Building New York, N. Y. 
cocccce oe Const 00 Coat Service cc ccccecs 


NATIONAL 
*CARBIDE+ 


Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead classified ads put you in touch 
with a market for farm land that can 
be reached in no other way. 











Would You Like to 
Get a Dinner for 


All the Family? 


How pleased your mothers would be if you 
should get all the dinner sometime when she is 
Getting 
a whole meal by yourself is a lot of trouble 
but I tell you about some easy dishes in lesson 
21 on page 23 that will help you serve a meal 


ill or tired or wants to go somewhere. 


that all the family will like. 


I hope all you little cooks are getting as 
much good out of these lessons as I am fun 


out of telling you about them. 


And if you haven’t already got one af the 
Scrapbooks I'll be glad to send you one if you 


« one i 

c ra b r e fy fair. will send 10c to Betty, care of Wallaces 

n e r | Seal iilienibadacieicaicasglicshcacidaediauits Farmer and Iowa Homestead. They are so gay 

; and the lessons so simple I knew you will have 

a lot of fun with one of them. There are twelve 

lessons in the Scrapbook and blank pages for 
the other lessons as they are printed. 


Dark kitchens may be made lighter 
by the substitution of thinner, brighter 
curtain materials. 


book of Little Recipes by 


Send for Betty’s Scrap- 
Little Cooks, Today. j 
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INTERNATIONALS 


INCREASE 
700% 





10 YEARS 
OF TRUCK 
PRODUCTION 











THE INDUSTRY'S 


TOTAL INCREASE 
100 % 























Have you driven the 1-ton Six- 
Speed Special yet? Ask the 
nearest International dealer or 
Company-owned branch for a 
demonstration. Find out what it 
means to drive a fast, powerful 
truck with 6 forward speeds; 
4-wheel brakes; simple, power- 
ful engine; pressed-steel frame— 
a truck that’s built for country 
hauling through and through. 
Other models, 34-ton to 5-ton. 
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International’s 
“Seven-for-One” Record 


is proof of remarkable value 


(Above) The New 3-ton Model A-s5 International Speed Truck 


In 10 years International Truck 


roduction has increased 700 


per cent, while the total truck production of the industry has in- 
creased only 100 per cent. Such an increase from a small begin- 
ning would not be important—it is necessary that you bear this 


in mind also: 


Ten years ago International Harvester was already a highly 


successful truck 


uilder of 15 years’ experience. Even then it was 


one of the leaders of the industry, with a production of thousands 
of trucks per year. Since that time International has multiplied 
seven times as fast as the industry has multiplied. 


The march of the Company toward a dominant position in 


truck buildin 


International Trucks. Kee 


is the best possible evidence of the value of 
this popularity in mind when you 


buy a truck. It means that here are trucks ready for years of good 
economical service. You will find farmers everywhere enthusi- 
astic about the Six-Speed Special and the other Internationals. 


Write for detailed information. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


Branches at Cedar Falls, 


of AMERICA 
(Incorporated) 
Council Blufs, 


Chicago, Illinois 


Davenport, Des 
i City, 


Moines, Dubuque, Fort Dodge, Mason City, Sioux 
Iowa; and at 90 other points in the United States 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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fighest Prive «FURS 


Checks Mailed /mmedi 
Send Price List and 
for Shipping T 
HEAR THE WOLF HOWL. 
Tune in on WCCO Mondays and Wednes- 
days, 5:55 P.M. for Le gen on trap 
ORTHWESTERN  PiNe and tur 
market pri 
HIDE & FUR INC. en 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 7) AIL 
Werthwestern Hide & Fur, inc. \COUS 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Send FREE Price List and Game Laws, 
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FARM LIGHT PLANT RADIO 


. « Write for Free Information é 
TATRO BROS. , Inc., Dept. A Decorah, lowa 








AmAnA Farm Light 
Batteries 
$94.65 per set 


140 Amperes. Guaranteed 5 
years. Write 


AMANA SOCIETY 


Box 10 High, fowa 











HOG CHOLERA (/ 


Vaccinate your & A ARE 
own pigs with ™ftrers ramuy 
fresh, Government inspected 


Peters’ Serum 


(Pasteurized clear, concentrated Serum) 
Your check for $25.50 brings 3000 
c.c’s of serum (@ 80¢ per 100 c.c’s) 
and 150 c.c’s of virus(@ l¢ per c.c.) 
enough for 85 to 100 pigs. Wesend 
FREE two syringes with double 
strength glass barrels and direc- 
tions. Write for Free Veterinary Guide. 


Peters Serum Co., Stock Yards, Kansas City, Mo 
World’s First Hog Serum Company 

















GIBBS TRAPS crs: 


They HOLD what they CATCH—and add to 
your Pelt Profit. They Pay You to Use Them 
—You Pay to Use Others. Send for our New 
Catal — FREE — BEFORE_ bu ing this) 
Fall's rapping Equipment. GIBBS “TWO 
TRIGGER” Traps prevent ‘*Wring-offs.”” 
@ec ea; $6.50 Doz. No. 1 ‘Single Grip’’ Trap, 
lSe ea; $1.65 Doz. Postpaid. If your dealer 
does not have them, r direct. 

W. A. GIBBS & SON, Dept. 0-45, CHESTER, PA. 











&® Good PayJoss 


{\ Bis demand for properly trained 
b auto and electrical mechan- 
ices. GOOD PAY! Wonderful 
opportunity. We train you 
for position as auto or air- 
plane mechanic, or pilot. 
Write for details today! 
LINCOLN AUTO & AIRPLANE SCHOOL 
265 Automotive Bidg. Lincoln, -Nebrask 





Please mention this paper when writing. 





Warm Water 

Hogs x Winter 

he ~ FRESH /4 
SUMMER 





DEM Ps7= 
Moe ele 
OC WATERFER 


Dont wait until winter * install 
i is just as ne or 
tohave fresh cool anak the — 
mer as warm water in the winter. 
Heated economically in winter 
with live manure. Dead manure 
keeps it cool in summer. Self- 
closing lid keeps water clean. 
Requires no attention. Will keep 
your h thriving, growing, fat- 
tening, both winter and summer. 
See it at your dealer’s or write 
us for deseriptive literature. 
DEMPSTER MILL MFG. CO. 
731 South 6th &t., Beatrice, Nebr. 








Is College Training a Flop?) 

(Continued from page 3) 
and also consider that no suggestion 
for a solution has come from any of 
the folks that are dealing with the 
educational problems of the farmer, 
it becomes evident that no solutiop 
based upon education of our sort is ip 
sight. 

“The farmer is drifting toward peas. 
antry. In fact, if we accept the defini. 
tion that a peasant is a man who no 
longer resents an injustice, we have 
already arrived. Our educational lead- 
ership is more supine than the farm. 
ers themselves so we have nothing to 
look for from that source. If we could 
get entirely away from the notion that 
the ills of the farm are due to igno- 
rance and can be cured by education 
we should make healthier progress.” 

A graduate from a small lowa col- 
lege whose farm and community is a 
better place because he and his family 
live there, speaks wi¢h equal firmness 
for college training: 

“There are so many college men 
who have made such a big failure both 
in and out of college, I must admit 
that for many people it is a ‘big flop, 
It depends upon the individual. 

“Many think it is foolish for a young 
man who is going to be a farmer to 
go to school. In past years his educa- 
tion did not make much difference, 
but we are now living in a different 
age. 

“Leaders are wanted and needed in 
every town and community. The col- 
lege man has a training for leadership 
which is impossible to obtain at any 
other place. 

“When life’s work is completed, it 
may be that some non-college men will 
have aS much money, or even more, 
than they would have had with college 
training; some might not have been 
so successful in other ways if they had 
gone to school; others would perhaps 
be better satisfied on the farm amid 
the poor farming conditions, if they 
had not gone to coHege and learned 
of better ways and conditions. But in 
considering the _ satisfaction which 
comes by knowing the proper methods 
of doing things, the correct way to 
live, the way to meet any class of peo- 
ple on their level, together with the 
desire for accomplishing the most 
good in the world, the odds are very 
much in favor of the college man.” 

And one who attended college for a 
time but did not complete his course 
but who is making good in his home 
community speaks well of college and 
what it offers: 

“I am not a college graduate, I am 
sorry to say. I have had the privilege 
of attending college for a time, and 
must say I feel that it has been to 
my advantage. 

“Why should a college trained man 
be a flop at farming? Only because he 
would have been a bigger flop if he 
had not had the advantage of that 
training, or perhaps on account of la 
ziness, or indifference, or thinking 
that because he had a superior educa 
tion, he did not have to work or think. 


“T have in mind a man who worked 
his way thru college, taught for a few 
years with indifferent success, thet 
tried farming on his own account, and 
is now living in a tenant house, work 
ing by the month, apparently content 
ed. Another man I know, who was 
not a farm boy, graduated from an a& 
ricultural school and since finishing 
his training is one of the outstanding 
farmers of this state. It was not the 
coHege education that made the differ 
ence in these men. It was the persol 
ality, ambitions, that gave the results 
named. 


“To be a good farmer, a man must 
necessarily be a good business mat, 
and surely careful training in subjects 
with which he is to deal would be @ 
help to him in farming as well as 
other lines of industry. It has bee® 
said that college makes an idealist of 
aman. An ideal is not, as many Pe 
ple think, an impossible dream that 
has no active basis of reality. A true 
ideal is something very tangible and 
matter of fact and should by no meals 
be a narrow aim. Farmers need: asPF 
rations toward something: better.” 
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ittle Recipes ~ Little Cooks 


by 


Lesson Number 


Twenty-one 


Would You Like to Geta 
Dinner for All the Family? 


Betty Tells You How! 


DEAR LITTLE COOKS: 


Isn’t it lots of fun to stir up something good for supper while 


mother gets everything else ready? 


whole meal for the family ready, on time, all by yourself? 
It’s so easy to forget to start 


easy, I know, because I’ve tried, 


But did you ever try getting a 


Not so 


things in time, or get busy on one dish and forget all about the 


rest of the meal. 
it wasn’t for me. 
will be easier. 


It looks casy when mother does it but, O, my! 
But when I have practiced as long as mother tt 


This time I am sending, you a few recipes that will help you to 
know what to fix when mother is gone or sick and you have to cook. 


I wish you lots of good luck with the first meal you prepare all 


by yourself. 
With love to the little cooks, 


Criss-Cross Potatoes 


First wash and peel as many potatoes as you 
think will be needed for the meal. Cut each 
potato into long strips like pencils and put in 
cold water. 

Boil these potatoes in salted water for five min- 
utes. Then drain off the hot water. Grease, or 
butter, a baking dish with butter or bacon fat 
and put in the potato, laying the long finger-like 
pieces criss-cross each other to look neat and 
pretty. Pour melted butter over the top, using 
about one tablespoon to each potato. Sprinkle 
the top with paprika and bake till brown and 
crispy. It will take about 30 minutes in a hot 
oven. 

Finely chopped parsley looks pretty sprinkled 
over before serving. A deep glass pie plate is 
good for these potatoes because it gives them 
more of a nice brown appearance than if you 
pile them in a deeper dish. This is a fine dish 
to serve with eggs, fish, or cold meat where there 
is no gravy. 

If there are cold boiled potatoes all ready and 
Iam in a hurry I just cut the cold potatoes into 
pencils and put them in a baking dish and pour 
over melted butter and bake them. They are 
almost as good as freshly cooked ones and lots 
easier for a little cook. 


Delicious Baked Ham 


I take a slice of smoked ham about one and 
one-half inches thick and trim off the rind and 
put the ham in a baking dish. If it is pretty 
salty, I put milk on to cover at first. Mother will 
know how salty it is. 

After the ham has baked in the milk half an 
hour I pour off the milk and spread the ham 


Betty never guesses. 


carefully. 


{ Betty’s Scrap Book 


When the 
recipe calls for certain weights, she 
always gets the exact amount by us- 
ing the household scales. To be sure 
of getting good results, she finds tt 
always pays to follow the directions 


BETTY. 


with a thick layer of—what do you suppose? 
—apple butter! Bake it slowly until tender, add- 
ing a little water and more apple butter if it 
seems dry before if gets tender. This is awfully 
good, but if you want something very special— 
for company maybe—it is nice to serve sweet 
potatoes with the ham. 


Best-Ever Prune Pudding 


Here is a fine recipe for a dessert when you 
are doing the cooking. It is good to eat, not 
expensive, and it is one you can get ready early 
and then you don’t have to worry about dessert 
when you are busy with potatoes, meat, and 
vegetables. 


Small Recipe Large Recipe 
6 or 7 prunes. % lb. prunes. 
* cup cold water, 2 cups cold water, 
4 cup sugar. 1 cup sugar. 
4 inch piece cinnamon. 1 inch stick of cinna- 
4 cup + 2 tablespoons mon, 
boiling water, 1 % cups boiling water. 
1% tablespoons corn- 14 cup cornstarch. 
1 
y 


1 
i 
1 
4 


starch. tablespoon lemon juice. 
% tablespoon lemon tablespoon lemon 
juice, rind grated. 
14 teaspoon lemon rind 


grated, 


If there are no prunes cooked, I need to begin 
this pudding the night before. I pick over and 
wash the prunes and soak over night in the cold 
water. In the morning I cook them slowly in the 
same water they were soaked in. I cook them a 
long time till they are soft. Then I cool the 
prunes. 

Next I take the pits or stones out of the prunes. 
I put the prune meat or pulp back in the juice 
and heat it again. I add boiling wa- 
ter and cinnamon and let this cook 
slowly on the stove while I grate the 
lemon rind and squeeze out the 
juice. 

Now I measure the cornstarch 
and add just enough cold water so it 
will pour when I have it well mixed. 
I add the cornstarch and water very 
slowly because if I dumped it all in 
at once it would lump and I don’t 
care for lumpy pudding or gravy. 
Really, about the only lumps I am 
really fond of is lump sugar. 

So I add the cornstarch slowly and 
stir fast so it won’t lump. When it 
has thickened and begins to look 
kind of clear it is ready to add the 
lemon rind and juice. Now cool and 
serve with whipped cream. You can 
add nuts at the very last, but it is 
good enough without. 

ca *« 

Of course, you will want a vegeta- 
ble in the meal you cook because 
they are so awfully important for 


10 cents. 





See This Cooker! 

This is a waterless cooker, which means that 
a very small amount of water is needed when 
using this method of cooking. It has a very 
close-fitting lid and retains the heat well. For 
the same reason, very little of the flavor and 
food value escape. Fresh vegetables that contain 
natural water can be cooked most satisfactorily 
by this process. After the heat is regulated, the 
kettle needs very little watching. Do not confuse 
the waterless with the pressure cooker with 
which a very high temperature may be secured. 











good health. Mother and our school nurse both 
say so, so I guess it must be so. 

You can make a nice vegetable salad from cab- 
bage shaved off very fine and raisins and peanuts. 
Have you tried that? 

There are lots of nice creamed vegetables any 
little cook can fix if she knows how to make the 
cream or white sauce (Lesson 4). ‘ 

It seems to me that most any little cook could 
get a whole meal now from the recipes in her 
scrapbook if she had them well practiced before 
she tried to do enough for a meal all at once. 

One little cook wrote me the cutest letter. It 
seems they had no bread for supper so her mother 
made muffins and the little cook teased to make 
baking powder biscuits, so her mother let her. 
Now, here’s the joke: the mother forgot the bak- 
infg powder in her muffins and the little cook 
remembered it in her biscuits so hers were best. 
Don’t forget the baking powder if YOU bake 
biscuits or muffins for a meal when mother goes 
away. 


Sweet Potatoes 

I wash as many sweet potatoes as I have people 
to serve and boil the potatoes in their jackets 
till they are nearly soft. Then I drain off the 
water and let them cool a little. Then when I 
can handle them I peel them and bake them a 
little. I sometimes put them around the ham 
in the baking dish if it is large enough to hold 
them. 

I pour a little butter and sugar that I have 
melted together over the potatoes. About one 
tablespoon of sugar, one-half tablespoon of water 
and one-fourth tablespoon of butter is enough to 
melt for each sweet potato. Put on a little of 
the sweet syrup and let the potatoes brown and 
pretty soon add more syrup to keep them from 
getting dry. 

Put the slice of ham in the center of the platter 
and arrange the “sweets” around it. A few sprigs 
of parsley will make it look all dressed up and 
pretty. 


Containing the recipes that have been pablished before this will be sent for 
Send for one to Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, Ia. 
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INCREASE 


Your egg production 
with this great 


FUL-O-PEP FEED 


UAKER Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash, containing generous quantities 

of pure, fresh oatmeal, is recognized by poultrymen as the 
most dependable, uniform and efficient mash for maximum egg 
production. 


Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash increases egg production because its scien- 
tifically blended ingredients bring your pullets into a vigorous, 
healthy condition and provide the stamina for sustained, long-time 
laying. It contains all the materials for making larger, more uni- 
form, more palatable and stronger-shelled eggs. Each of the ingre- 
dients contributes a part toward the production of more and better 
eggs—the finest proteins, carbohydrates, minerals, vitamins ob- 
tainable. 


Quaker Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash has demonstrated its worth in stim- 
ulating consistent egg production in all clmates and in all seasons 
of the year. The Ful-O-Pep 50-50 combination Growing Mash and 
Egg Mash will bring your hens safely and speedily through the 


molting season. 
Your Quaker dealer will tell you how to make greater profits from 


your eggs by feeding Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash. He has Ful-O-Pep 
Growing Mash and Ful-O-Pep Scratch Grains too. See him today. 


Quaker 
FUL-O-PEP 
EGG MASH 


a QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


You should have our new booklet on Increasing Winter Egg Produc- 
IFR EE tion. It is valuable, informative and costs you nothing. Just write your | 







lee TELEPETELELELELELELEEE EEE LE ! 
and | 
se Paice en etan 6behesceabakased bebe nke 2 6ea en eutandien<ceeceNee 





_— teday to The Quaker Oate Company, Dept. 4-J, 141 W. Jackson St., Chicago 








Colds in the Flock 


Colds, running noses, sneezing and 
gummed up eyes come about this time 
of year to chickens as well as children. 
What can be done about it—with the 
chickens? 

First. in importance is to try and 
find the cause, because as with people 
there is usually a cause that makes 
them fall easy victims to the cold or 
roup germ. Overcrowding, with sweat- 
ing, poor air, poor rest or none is a 
very common cause. All too often the 
chickens remain in. their coops or 
brooder houses long after they should 
have been moved to the winter house. 
Too many for the roosting space, no 
matter how large the house, may also 
bring on trouble. 

Worms, inadequate feeding, or a 
poor ration tho plenty is fed, cause a 
lot of colds. Poor flesh, and run-down 
condition make chickens, like people, 
the first. victims of the cold “bug’’ at 
the first change in fall weather. If 
they are wormy, treat them with a 
good worm capsule, and then feed an 
adequate ration, including a good 
mash. If worms are not present, a 
dose of Epsom salts, at the rate of one 
pound to 400 to 500 pounds of chick- 
ens, followed by a disinfectant in the 
drinking water, should help clean up 
colds provided the housing and feed 
are all right. For disinfectant in the 
drinking water use potassium perman- 
ganate or sodium hypochlorite (chlo- 
rine solution). 

For the birds actually infected with 
colds, many have found real benefits 
following the dipping of the heads of 
the birds in a chlorine solution or a 
3 or 4 per cent solution of potassium 
permanganate. The bird’s head should 
be held under long enough to allow 
some working up the nostrils but not 
long enough to strangle. Canker sores 
should be treated with iodine painted 
on or around the spot after taking 
away the part most easily removed.— 
J: We. 


Spoiled Protein 

Mysterious illness, sudden and often 
fatal, perhaps has invaded the poultry 
flock. Fowi typhoid, cholera or tuber- 
cwosis is suspected. All too often it is 
one of the diseases but. not infrequent- 
ly spoiled protein is to blame. A prac- 
ticing veterinary who is putting hard 
work on the poultry problems of his 
territory in north central Iowa, recent- 
ly reported that. from three to a dozen 
cases of protein poisoning had been 
found among the fowls of his clients 
each of the last five years. Most com- 
monly spoiled milk is the cause. The 
same pans or troughs are used day 
after day without cleaning and even- 
tually they will accumulate a strongly 
toxic matter that when eaten causes 
diarrhea, droopiness, going off feed, 
and occasionally a death epidemic. 
He also reports serious production and 
death losses thru feeding spoiled meat 
products. In every case he checked up 
and found that the tankage or meat 
scraps had been stored a long period 
in a damp or wet place on the farm. 

Another source of spoiled protein 
that causes paralysis, death or reduced 







This WINTER 


Egg prices are going up—soon they’ll $s 

be double what they were 60 to 90 days 

ago. Yet only a few poultry raisers will 

be able to cash in on these high, early win- 

ter markets. That’s because profitable win- 

ter egg production and cold damp, drafty 

laying houses just don’t go together. T 
Start getting winter eggs this season. House 

our hens in a warm, dry and draft-free 












price and_ descriptive folder 
showing entire line. 
ECONOMY HOUSING CO. 
Dept. 4-A, Onawa, Iowa 
Factories at Onawa, Iowa, 
and Watertown, 8, D 




















326 eggs in 365 days. 
Think of it! This is the 
record of “Hen No. 185,” owned 
by Harry Balmer, of Newton, 
Iowa, who fed her Sargent 
Laying Mash exclusively. 


SARGENT 
LAYING MASH 


You, too, will get maximum egg 
production the year ‘round with this 
better, balanced ration. It’s rich in 
the very things hens need to make 
plenty of Liver Oil, Vy- 
Lactos and Minrol Protin—lifegiv- 
ing elements necessary for greatest 
production during the fall and win- 
ter mon 


eng horny 


Sargent Laying Mash and 
Sargent Scratch Feed. make 
an ideal combination to se- 
cure increased profits. 
Buy it at your nearest Sar- 
yy Dealer’s or write us to 


. 


NY 
3> 
>< 
e- 


for free literature and 
mazing Record of 
5. 






STEN LL 








Make This Test! Feed 
SHELLMAKER to your lay- 
ers for one month. Take 
away al} “shell” and grit. If 
you don’t get more eggs and 
stronger shell, your money 
will be refunded. Is over 
98% pure calcium. Hard. 
Retained by the gizzard and 
L +m until ail 





chick size, from your dealer. 
or, write to 
THE SHELLMAKER 
CORPORATION 
Dept. F-12, 620 N. Mich. Bivd., Chicago, |'!. 


New Oil Tank Heater + 


Cast iron and self- simbing cannot leak or 
backfire. No wicks to er with; cannot 












blow out. Costs little to > aan } can- 

not leak into tank water. The new oil burning 
ADVANCE MARSHALL - 
TANK HEATER ¢ 


oi’ for bog and brooder houses, 
Guara — 100%. ——- 
Me dealer or write 
TODAY foe to low Price and literature. 
American Machine 
Products Co. 
210 Ampeco Bidg., Marshalttown, la. 
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production when poisoning is less se- 
rious is that which follows the eating 
of dead animals. Anything from a 
dead rat to an unburied dead pig or 
calf can cause trouble. If dead ani- 
mals are within ranging distance, rest 
assured the poultry will eventually 
find them, with danger to themselves 
and loss to their owners. 


Idle Nests 


The common arrangement, or rath- 
er lack of arrangement, of the nests 
in the average laying house on corn 
belt farms usually means that half of | 
them are never used. Commonly this 
means that the remainder are over- 
crowded if the hens are laying any- 
where near the number of eggs they 
should. 

Why do hens use certatin nests 
rarely or not at all? Commonly it is 
because too much light shines into the 
nests. If one questions this, study the 
nests the hens prefer compared with 
those they dislike. Nine cases out of 
ten, the little used nests have the | 
most direct or reflected light shining | 
into them during the forenoon. j 

A rearrangement of the nests along 
the darker side of the poultry house, 
if a single row of nests is the sort 
used, should be a fall job. This dark- | 
est side of the house is commonly be- 
neath the windows on the front side of 





the house. This is particularly true 
with houses less than twenty feet 
wide. | 

In many houses, especially those 


twenty feet deep or more, the desira- | 
ble nest plan is to have apartment-like 
groups of nests with two or three lay- 
ers or floors. If these groups are set | 
at right angles to the front all are 
about. equally lighted. Dim light in 
and around the nests has real virtues. 
Not only will there be less crowding 
into a few nests with broken eggs re- 
sulting but there will be less laying 


in corners, in the litter and on top 
of shelves and boxes. Also the egg- 


eating habit which so commonly devel- 
ops during the winter months is much 
less likely to occur. 

Plenty of good nests is a part of the 
program of plenty of eggs, but unless 
they are all so placed that the hens 
like and use them fairly equally, a lot 
of nests don’t mean much. 


Winter Water Containers 

Last winter for the first time we 
used a cork insulated poultry waterer 
that will hold six gallons. Now we 
wonder why we ever were so foolish 
as to try to get along without one. 
Filled with tepid or slightly warm wa- 
ter in the evening, it remained in good 
condition for twenty-four hours and 
our poultry house was colder than it 
should be on the floor. It was an old 
barn with an air space of a foot or 
more under the none too tight floor. 
When the thermometer registered be- 
low zero I commonly did not fill the 
waterer till morning. The night of the 
Master Farmer banquet last January, 
when the temperature dropped down 
to 18 degrees below zero, we forgot 
to empty the waterer. Yet the next 
morning only a thin layer of ice was 
found on the open part where the 
chickens drank and no ice was found 





inside when I took off the top for re- 
filling. 
We used this waterer when the 


young chicks were out on range last 
Summer. It was much superior to open 
troughs when placed out in the sun, 
even tho in this the water became 
warm. In the shade, water remained 
cool all day. 

Waterers of this sort or those with 
a lamp are certainly profitable equip- 
ment when we are trying to provide 
conditions favorable enough so that 
the chickens can give us profitable 
Winter production.—Jay Whitson. 


Boone Poultrymen to Meet 


Poultrymen of Boone county, Iowa, 
Will hold their annual poultry show in 
the city of Boone, December 10 to 13, 
inclusive, according to A. J. Kading, 
Secretary of the Boone County Poultry | 
Association. 





Would You Rather Have 


14,520 EGGs or 
16,302 ECGs? 


14,520 is a big figure — especially when it’s that many 
eggs. And we have a pen of 100 pullets that laid that 
many in 9 months. But we also have a pen of 100 pullets 


that laid 16,302 eggs in 9 months. g4nd 16,302 is bigger 


than 14,520 by 1782 eggs. 


Both these pens of pullets are mighty good layers. You 
can see that from the eggs they laid in 9 months. Both 
It takes good feed 
and care to make 100 pullets lay 14,520 eggs in 9 months, 
But what does it take to make 100 pullets lay 16,302 eggs 
in 9 months—especially when these pullets are just like the 
ones that laid only 14,520 eggs — and when they received 
the same identical feed and care? It takes Dr. Hess Poultry 
Pan-a-min in addition to good feed and good care. That 
is just exactly what the pen that laid 16,302 eggs received 
— Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-min. That and that alone 
accounts for the difference of 1782 eggs between these two 


received the best of feed and care.* 


pens of fine pullets. 


Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-min is a conditioner and min- , 


eral supplement that helps hens turn feed into eggs. Its 
conditioning properties keep them in laying trim day in 
and day out. Its vital elements will increase the produc- 
tion of your flock—no matter how good the hens or the 
feed—just as it did for the hundred pullets that laid the 
16,302 eggs. Buy a supply from your local dealer now or 
write us. It’s time to start your flock off to a record in 
fall and winter egg production. Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., 


Ashland, Ohio, 


*By the best of feed and care we mean a mash of ground corn, 
wheat middlings, wheat bran, meat scrap, dried buttermilk, 
soy-bean meal—a scratch feed of cracked corn and whole wheat 
—also cod-liver oil and oyster shell—lights in the morning. Both 
pens received all these things in the same proportion and in the 
same way. But no matter what the feed, it is good feed and care 
plus Pan-a-min that makes extra fall and winter eggs. Dr. Hess 


& Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio. 


r 


Dr. Hess Poultry 












Here are the test pullets that laid 14,520 eggs 9 months 
Below are the Pan-a-min pullets that laid 16,302 eggs 


PAN-A-MIN 


KEEPS HENS IN LAYING TRIM 








We want to show you 
that The GIZZARD CAP- 
SULE gets worms when 
Other medicines fail; 
show you how easy ta 
use; and how much bet- 
ter your birds will do. 


Ask your Lee dealer for this 
sample package; or write us. 
Free, postpaid. Test The GIZ- 
ZARD CAPSULE, 


FREE 


IT TAKES THE WORM MEDICINE 
TO THE WORMS. An insoluble cap- 


sule carrying a triple combination med- 


— 





for Tape, Round and Pin (seca), 
worms. The gizzard crushes this cap- 
sule, releasing the medicine where it 
pours directly into the intestines upon 
the worms. No medicine can be ab- 
sorbed along the way, which is better 
for the birds. 5 times as effective— 
because medicine cannot mix with food 
or drink and be weahense poo — 
dose, full strength, reaches the worms, 
THat is why use of The GIZZARD CAP- 
SULE is so rapidly increasing. More 
than 60 millions last year. 


Worms li upon the food 
DON’T FEED ayy os ie the 
THE WORMS egg production. 


and reducing 

Use GIZ- 
ZARD CAPSULES now. Sold at drug, feed, hard- 
ware stores, chick hatcheries; or from factory, post- 
paid. Adult size—50-cap. pkg., $1; 100-pkg., $1.75; 
500-pkg., $7. Chick size, for half-grown chickens and 
poults—100-pkg., 90c. NOTE—there is only one GIZ- 


icine 


fowls consume, 
birds’ vitality 


| ZARD CAPSULE. Accept no substitute that may be 


said to be ‘just like The GIZZARD CAPSULE,” of 
“just as good.”’ Look for the name GIZZARD CAP- 


SULE on the package. Made only by the Inventor, the 
GEO. H. LEE CO., 2478 Lee Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 

















How Do You Sell Your 


COCKERELS? 


Do you put up a sign and hope that someone will drive by and see it? 
Do you tell your friends and neighbors and trust that enough people 


will hear about it to take them off your hands? 
feeding them after they are ready for market? 


The old method of hand-to-hand trading is out of date. 


Or do you just keep on 


The 


modern farmer cannot take the time to sell his produce directly. 


Daylight hours mean money to him. 


Instead of the sign on the 


gatepost, he puts an ad in our Readers’ Market where he knows 
it will reach approximately a quarter of a million readers each 


week. 


Instead of calling his immediate circle of friends on the 


telephone, he lets the Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 
call on the farmers of Iowa for him—nine out of ten of them. 


Following are some actual experiences of people you may know: 

















This letter comes from Miss Opal The following letter comes 
Harker, Route 2, Woodward, Iowa. - from a armer reques 
“T got 21 letters from the one issue, The following ymes that we do not publish hi name, 
and still get a few letters in each from Frank Happe, Spirit ss in our a 1 ng 
mail . . through these letters I Lake, Iowa. ‘Please stop Wyandotte ls for sale. 
sold 172 cockerels for cash, all I our ad, we ately We sent back $230.00 worth of 
had, and had to return $12.50 sold out of cov ye orders that we udn't fill. W 
in checks Many asked me to may give us credit for tha also have some orders t 
send the birds €.0.D I third and last insertion on year. We figured it 
advertised in another magazine prior future ads, as we intend worth while to spend 
to that and sold only eight rooster. to advertise hatching egg that w spent in \ 
Sesides disposing of my ockerels on” OW sin F urmer and towa Hor 
so easily, I received several pos t r, we wi adver 
sible orders for my ’ Wouldn't it be a 
mentioned in the s e ing to have so muct 
; ceived th “> that — vad tur 
nneso ” from t t Lway 1y not turn | 
from Hiliols, apd r good OUR READERS’ MARKET 
braska, besides a | r te . i the order blank Rew 
Iowa that I didn 1 know the Ra wl Information first | 
isted.”” 


Mail Your Ad to 


Classified Department 
Wallaces’ 


Farmer and Iowa Homestead 
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Our 10th Anniversary 


Celebrated by 
the Lowest 
Assessment 
in History 

of the 
Association! 


HIS fall, Square Deal Hail Insurance Association cele- 
brates its 10th anniversary by levying the lowest assess- 
ment in the history of the association, and by returning 
the highest loss per thousand of insurance in force with the 
It assessed the lowest cost per 
acre ever levied by a market value association in Iowa, which 
new, low record of assessment was made in 90 of the 99 


lowest operating expense. 


counties of the state. 


After ten years of successful operation, Square Deal is 
today the largest market value association in Iowa. 
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It has 


over $8,500,000 insurance in force, and a substantial surplus 


with which to begin the new decade. 


In these ten years over 


one and one-quarter million dollars in losses has been paid to 


over 9,000 members. 


NEW FIELD ZONE PLAN 


A NOTEER great forward step inaugurated this year for 
4 the benefit of policyholders, was the new Field Zone Plan 
which not only divides the state into three zones, but also zones 
the state into hailed and non-hailed acreages at the close of 
each season. Under this new plan, the limit of assessment has 
been reduced 1 per cent on any acreage on which no damage 
recognized as the fairest and 
squarest hail insurance policy ever developed. 


is paid. This plan is now 


Square Deal 


and is the only association that is 


reabfarmers, for farmers exclusively. 
abous*the new Field Zone Plan Policy and for the name of 
our farmer-representative in your neighborhood. 


SQUARE DEAL MUTUAL 


HAIL INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


500 Capital City Bank Bldg. 


OFFICERS: 
Vice President—Fred K. Hawley, Laurens. 


E. Craven, Kellogg. 
Packer, Adelphi 


President—J 
Secretary——R. T. 


is the only hail association in Iowa that 
earries the endorsement of the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation 


100 per cent managed by 
Write for particulars 


Des Moines, Iowa 





Treasurer—Rolfe O. Wagner, Ankeny. 











STRENGTH 
ECONOMY 
PERMANENCE 


‘Set Them + Forget Them 





National Lumber and 
Creosoting Company 


GENERAL OFFICE: TEXARKANA ARK-TEX 


‘WRITE FOR FREE LITERATUR 


















Please mention this paper when writing. 








Designed for the 
n.odel T Ford motor 
when used for power 
purpose. Governor is 
equipped with extra 
efficient fan which 
absolutely stops 
beating regardless 
of load. Price com- 
plete, 67.95. Pulley 

Ci and Bearing assem- 
~ bly to fit Ford trans- 
mission, 67 75. Money refunded if not satisfactory 
and returned within ten days. 


Superior Machine & Mtg. Co., Albert City, lowa 

























Before You 
Buy An Engine 
AS Get This 

tza va COMparison Chart 
60th ANNIVERSARY OFFER 


Don’t order any engine until youget my FREE 
CHART. Then you can compare and decide 
which engine will give you the most value for 
your money. 

NO MONEY DOWN-—A YEAR TO PAY 
With my new plan you can learn for yourself 
how much moneya Lifetime WITTE can make 
for you... how much time and labor it will 
save...either your own or hired help. ve 
these facts on your own place... ow athe you 
pay me a single penny. 

FACTORY-TO-YOU PRICES 
On all Lifetime WITTE Engines, Pumpers and 
Sawing Outfits, including my latest engines, 
the best ever made... Enclosed—Self Oiling— 
with Timken Roller Bearings that never re- 

uire are aoe oy for a lifetime! 
Saves Fuel and Oil. It’s the cheapest hired 
man on earth. 

ENGINE COMPARISON CHART—FREE 
Write today for my new free ENGINE BOOK 
and COMPARISON CHART and full par- 
deere of my amazing NO MONEY DOWN 








WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
4537 Oakiand Ave. Kansas Ci Mo. 
O08 ae Ok ee — Ao) 








AThe Chore Boy 
Hog Waterer 


Guaranteed to give satisfaction 
through our coldest weather, with- 
out lamps or banking. Float works 
in kerosene and the simple and 
novel design prevents freezing in 
drinking place. Easily installed to 
pipe line or stock tank. Send for 
price and circular, 


THEO. PETERSON, 
Wessington Springs, S. Dak. 








When writing advertisers, please 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa 


Homestead. 
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Northeastern—Bremer County, Oct. 6— 
A few light showers have made plowing 
possible, but it is still quite dry to do the 
best work. <A few have plowed for fall 
seeding, but have not seeded much. Corn 
is dry and many are cribbing. Almost 
every one is feeding fodder to cattle. Wa- 
ter has ceased to run in a great many 
creeks. There has been a large number 
of windy days the past month. Pigs are 


healthy. Some fall pigs. Corn will aver- 
age about 30 bushels per acre, but the 
feeding quality should be good, as it is 


solid and there are few chaffy or moldy 
ears.—J. Diedrich. 

Central—Tama County, Oct. 6—We fi- 
nally got a rain on September 24 and 25. 
It came too late for crops, but did lots of 
good for the wells and also in preparing 
the ground for winter wheat and rye, as 


there had not been any sown before on 
account of being too dry. We have had 
two light frosts so far, but the corn is 


very well dried out, and some have start- 
ed to crib corn; more will start this week. 
Markets are lower; butcher hogs $8 to $9, 
packers $6 to $7.30, corn 74 cents, oats 29 
cents, old hens 16 cents, springs 19 cents, 
eggs 20 cents, cream 42 cents.—L. Dolezal. 

Northern—Floyd County, Oct. 5—Have 
had two or three good rains. Fall pigs 
are doing well. Some are feeding their 
cattle on account of short pastures. The 
corn is better here than in most localities, 
Some have begun husking. Onions are a 
fair crop, but not as large as usual. Feed- 
ing lambs are doing well. Eggs 28 and 16 
cents.—Mrs. M. H. Noble. . 

Southwestern—Cass County, Oct. 6— 
The weather is still very dry and hot. 
No signs of rain. The creeks are dry and 
pastures are practically gone for this sea- 
son. A good many are feeding their stock 
and hauling water for stock. Corn is dry- 
ing up and some are starting to crib. The 
clover is mostly hulled, yielding about one 
bushel per acre, and the price is around 
$12 to $14 per bushel. The early potatoes 
are a fair crop, but late ones are a fail- 
ure. Not much fall plowing done, as it 
has been too dry. Eggs still stay at 17 
to 18 cents, cream 34 cents, spring chick- 
ens 12 cents, hens 12 cents. Practically 
no market for geese or ducks.—L. W 
Martin. 

Northwestern—Cherokee County, Oct. 6 
—No general rains so far; only light 
showers. Some corn is being cribbed, but 
only a start has been Made. Most fall 
plowing done. Only half as many cattle 
put on feed as last year. There are still 
a few loads of fat steers not marketed. 
Hogs moving early, but the severe price 
cut last week checked the run to a large 
extent. The corn crop is about 70 per 
cent of normal. Supplemental feeds are 
cheap, and some wheat is shipped in for 
feed, Water is a big problem for many 
feeders.—P. M. Peterson. 

Northwestern—Emmet County, Oct. 6— 


Since September 20, Emmet county. has 
had more than four inches of rain, The 
ground is wet for fall plowing. Corn is 
badly blown down, all leaning to the 


south. What we have is of good quality, 
but is not yet dry enough to crib. The 
light frosts we have had did no damage. 
The stalk fields will give very little feed, 
blown 


as the corn blades are nearly all 
off. Silos were all filled and much corn 
put in shock before the storm. That, 


with what straw we have, will carry cat- 
tle and horses thru the winter. Pastures 


are slowly gaining, and will give some 
feed yet before freezing weather. Pota- 
toes are not plentiful, but are some 


cheaper than they were. Exports of wheat 
are still good, but exports of corn and 
oats are low. One thing is slowly yet 
forcibly claiming the farmers’ attention— 
tractors, trucks and automobiles consume 
no corn or oats; but men still consume 
bread made of wheat. More winter wheat 
has been sown than ever before in the 
county.—A. W. Baird. 
South-Central—Wayne County, Oct. 6— 
It has been acting like rain a long time, 
and we need it now and not in corn husk- 
ing time. There is an unusual amount of 
fodder cut this fall. The millet is cut. 
Some farmers had their soybeans threshed 
and some made hay of them. Cream 36 
cents, eggs 19 cents.—Pearl D. Souder. 
Eastern—Clinton County, Oct. 6—Some 


fall plowing being done, mostly stubble; 
more moisture needed for plowing sod. 
Some are cribbing corn, and many more 
will start this week. Several new two- 
row pickers purchased. Other farm ac- 
tivities have been concrete work, fenc- 
ing, hauling dirt, seeding timothy, dig- 


ging potatoes, etc. Egg prices are some 
better, poultry at a standstill. Lots of 
cattle on feed.—Fred Schepers. 
Western—Guthrie County, Oct. 6—Some 
have commenced to crib corn, but it is a 
little green; fields which it was thought 
would make 30 to 35 bushels are only 
yielding about 25 bushels, and will shell 
out less. No killing frost yet. Some red 
clover is being hulled. The yield is rath- 
er light. Seeding of winter wheat is 
completed; the acreage has been reduced 
because of the dry weather.—E. J. Rogers. 
Central—Greene County, Oct. 6—Pota- 
toes being shipped in at $1.45 to $1.50 per 
bushel on car. A rain would help fall 
plowing, as the soil is hard and dry. Farm- 
ers still plowing to get it done with before 
gathering their corn, Much of the corn 
is cut and a small quantity of farmers 
are husking with corn picking machines. 
Corn fodder cut and silos are all filled. 











Potatoes here yield very low. Some farm- 
ers will begin corn gathering in about ten 
days, as it is hard to pick, being damp 
and green. All livestock being fed, as 
pastures are short now and cream is not 
so plentiful. Eges 17 cents, cream 38 
cents. Some poultry and livestock going 
to market. Some cabbage being shipped 
in for home use by merchants. A nice 
quantity of seed corn has been picked 
and stored for the new year. Most 
the seed seems to be well filled out 
the ears that have been gathered early 
Several light frosts, but no damage 
vegetables, etc. The alfalfa fields ar: 
about the only green spots except bli 
grass on the landscape of the 
The legume fields, especially alfalfa as 
sweet clover, have shown their grow 
this season, largely due to the fact th 
their roots go deep enough to get 
moisture when the surface is dry. Th: 
have furnished an unusual amount 
feed.— Mrs. A. F. Carl. 

Southern—Monroe County, Oct. 6—Fa 
plowing is progressing rapidly. A sm: 
acreage of wheat. will be sown. Corn 
almost ready to crib, and will make u 
to half a crop. Very few fields are re- 
ported as a normal yield.—W. G. 
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ILLINOIS 


Southeastern—Wabash County, Oct. 6— 
Nothing will mature. Tomatoes won't 
ripen. Corn stays green. No frost ys 
but close at hand. Wheat sowing com- 
menced; will soon be in full blast. Silos 
filled. Not much stock. Money hard to 
get. A hard winter ahead.—X, Y. Z, 


NEBRASKA 

Eastern—Washington County, Oct. 1— 
The situation along most lines on the 
farms approximates normal. There is a 
large sale of corn shuckers, mostly of t 
two-row sort. The August rains, which 
were copious, helped the late corn, So 
alfalfa was cut the fourth time. Swe 
clover that was sown with oats furnished 
a nice lot of hay and pasture. Washing- 
ton county has hay to sell and will have 
to buy potatoes.—H. E, Custer. 

Eastern—-Sarpy County, Oct. 6—Not 
much rain in September. It is very d 
at present. Had a few sprinkles of late, 


just enough to settle the dust. Potatoes 
not a very good crop; now and then a 
patch is found that is pretty good, Corn 


is ripening nicely. Have not had a fr: 


yet, which gives the late corn a good 
chance. Corn will make 65 per cent of a 
crop. Eggs 25 cents, spring chickens 17 


cents, milk $2.10 per ewt,. for 3.5 per cent, 
More silos filled than usual 
clover cut for hay.—H 


oats 35 cents. 

and much sweet 

Hitelgeorge. 
Eastern—Cuming 6—W 


County, Oct. 


had ideal corn weather for about ten 
days, but the last few days have been 
cloudy and damp, with a little rain. Most 
corn is out of danger of frost. Potatoes 
are scarce and small. Most pastures 
especially sweet clover, are still furnish- 
ing good grazing. Very little fall plow- 


ing done. Some hog cholera reported.— 
Henry Fuhrman. 
Eastern—Butler 
have had several 
very little rain and no 
of the wheat is sown. 
the shock and silos filled, 
fields of alfalfa yet to be put up th 
fourth time. Corn husking will soon 
under way. There is a wide variety « 
corn crop estimates; some farmers seem 
very optimistic, placing their estimates 
50 to 75 bushels per acre, while others « 


Oct. 6—W 
damp days, but 
frost. About 
Corn fodder is 
There are some 


County, 
cool, 


timate 25 bushels. Prices are still un- 
satisfactory.—Theo. R. Proctor. 
Northeastern—Pierce County, Oct. 6— 


In the last month we have had plenty 
rain to keep everything in good growing 


condition. Fall grains are looking g 
Corn is drying up and will be of good 
quality; the yield will be somewhere 


around half a crop. Potatoes are almost 
all dug, and are only about one-third of 
a normal crop. No apples to speak of. 
Oats 30 cents, corn 70 cents, rye 40 cents, 


butterfat 35 cents and eggs 15 cents.— 
Fred Keller. 
MISSOURI 


South-Central—Webster County, Oct 
—We had ten days of showers earl) 
September. This started grass some d 
helped the morale of the farmers. A¢ 
it is dry, but looks like rain. The dri 
situation, while not as keen, is still } 
Committees have been appointed but t 
are not doing much. What corn fo 
we have is in the silo or shock. No w 


sown as yet; too dry to seed. Quite 1 
acreage of rye has been sown, but 
stand is not very good. Wheat is beins 


fed to hogs and poultry.—J. C. Prest: 
Northern—Randolph County, Oct - 
A fine rain last night—over an inch. Grass 


looking green this morning. Early s« 

wheat up and growing fast. Corn cut- 
ting about finished. Some sorghum beins 
made, selling at $1.25 per gallon. Pota- 
toes $1 per bushel. Sweet potatoes -*2 


cents per pound. Road work in cot 
going on nicely.—W. H. Bagby. 
Northwestern—Andrew County, Oct. §— 
A fine rain fell today. Pastures green. 
No frost yet. Andrew county will have 
plenty of good seed corn. The late corn 
is all well dented. Wheat seeding will 
begin at once. Apples and potatoes being 
stored for the winter. Farmers’ cellars 
well filled. Chickens a drag on the mar- 
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ket and not paying their feed bill. Stock 
of all kinds much cheaper than a year 


go. Hens 19 cents, springs 15 cents, 
eggs 21 cents, corn $1, wheat 80 cents, 
its 88 cents, cows $30 to $60, hogs $8 to 
No market for horses.—J. W. Griggs. 
KANSAS 

East-Central—Franklin County, Oct. 6— 
We are wishing for rain A good many 
hauling water. Ponds and cisterns are 
dry. Have had showers all around us, 
put nothing doing here. Wheat sowing 
pretty well done, but too dry to plow. A 


good deal of corn being put in the shock, 
nd there is very little corn on it, mostly 
nubbins; the drouth was too much for it. 
Some very good corn on bottom land, I 
know of some that will make 40 bushels 
per acre and plenty that won't make five. 
All mill-feed is high, which is a hardship 
the farmer, as he is forced to buy. 
an $1.55 per 100 pounds, wheat 70 cents, 
23 cents, heavy hens 17 cents, broil- 
rs 16 cents, first grade butterfat 
ents, No. 2 butterfat 30 cents.—F. D. 
Everingham. 
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MINNESOTA 


Southwestern—Lyon County, Oct. 6— 
Killing frost September 28. Corn was not 
damaged. Light drizzling rain all last 
week kept corn from drying. Husking 
will be general next week. Huskers are 
offering to pick for six cents a bushel, 
Several two-row pickers bought. Some 
improvement in grain prices, A large 
shipment of western ewes offered at $5 a 
head and few buyers.—Chas. H. Carlson. 


Plan to Be a Soil Builder 


(Continued from page 12) 

ture it down with livestock until it gets 
too woody. At the end of the second year 
of growth you can plow’the sweet clover 
in the fall, because sweet clover is a bi- 
ennial which dies at the end of the second 
year. Sweet clover plowed under in Au- 
gust or September of the second year of 
growth usually adds an enormous amount 
of fertility to the soil. The people in 
southern Towa, eastern Iowa and Illinois 
can get just as much good out of sweet 
clover as the farmers of northwestern 
Iowa, provided they add enough lime to 
the soil so that the sweet clover finds it 
easy to get started. 

The fourth thing to remember in soil 
building is commercial fertilizers. There 
are many kinds of these, but the phos- 
phates are most popular. Most of our corn 
soil contains only about 1,200 pounds of 
phosphorus in the plowed soil of an acre, 
and most of this is tied up so that only 
one per cent, or a little less, can be uti- 
lized in any particular crop. A fifty-bushel 
orn crop carries away with it only about 
ten pounds of phosphorus, whereas it re- 
quires about eight times that much nitro- 
gen. Just the same, phosphorus is ex- 
ceedingly important. On many soils, 100 
pounds of superphosphate per acre will 
make the corn ripen a week or ten days 
earlier. This will not be apparent in a 
hot, dry year like 1930, but in a cold, wet 
year it is sometimes extraordinary to see 
how much faster corn will ripen up if 100 
pounds of superphosphate has been ap- 
plied per acre. It seems that phosphate has 
something to do with causing the roots to 
grow rapidly early in the season, and also 
with stimulating production in the late 
summer and early fall. 

I would judge that about one-fifth of 
our corn soils will not respond to a phos- 
phorus fertilizer, and in a dry, hot season 
probably two-thirds of them will not re- 


} 


spond. The only true way to find out 
whether yvour soil needs phosphorus is to 
experiment for two or three years. The 


easy way to experiment is to apply 100 
pounds per acre of superphosphate with a 


lizer attachment to your corn plant- 

Or you can broadcast 100 pounds on 

e with an endgate seeder 4 hun- 

dred pounds of superphosphate does not 

st very much, and it is not so very hard 

to apply even if vou have to go to the 

bother of spreading it by hand. The im- 
portant thing is to weigh up your 





her the 





the fall and see whe pho 
wtually did help Sometimes it will not 
Ip the yield, but will merely make the 





mature earlier. If you broadcast 
phosphate on oats or wheat, you can be 
st certain that the growth of red 
and alfalfa will be stimulated in 
remarkable fashion. You can then 
make arrangements to buy a fertilizer 
Spreader of some kind and arrange to ap- 
ply the phosphate broadcast on your oats 
or nter wheat in the spring just before 
seeding your clover 
The regular commercial fertilizer con- 
ta nitrogen and potash in addition to 
Phosphorus These mixed fertilizers cost 


money than the straight phosphate 






fertilizers, and they are bably worth 
W on soils which are ‘atively poor. 
b When a farmer has used manure, 


and clover he will g 
for his money in strai 
nd not in mixed fertilizers. 


erally t the 


phosphate 





In conclusion, I would like to say that 

S building is so simple and so impor- 
tant that I am always astonished to find 
so few farmers are able to do a real 

f making the soil better. The trou- 

ble is that it costs money to buy a ma- 


hure spreader, to buy lime, and to buy 
Clover seed. Moreover, this money does 
come back with interest for two or 


three years, and if you have hard luck 
it may take three or four years Most 
farmers can't wait that long. Do you 


think that you can get things fixed up 
When you get to farming for yourself so 
that you can do an intelligent job of 
Waiting? If you can make plans, and 
then work and wait intelligently, you are 
bound to make a success of farming. 


e _ have recently written us and we have 
Says ° put their letters into an interesting book. 


A copy will be sent you—free—if you 
will fill out the coupon below—and 


“I make my own farm-relief by waco 








cutting down feed costs @ third wa « hundred thousand farmers say the 


Letz Roughage Mill will do 


1. Increase the feeding value of home-grown crops a fourth 


with a Letz Roughage Mil’ = SSasa ee 


atable, well-balanced rations. 


: 2. Make home-grown feed go farther and save tt expense 
W HEREVER you see a feed-lot belly-deep in- old stalks and of buying high-priced, ready -mixed concentrates. 
trampled hay, you will find a farmer losing a quarter or even 3. Enable a farmer to feed a fourth to a half more stock on 

d d the same number of acres. 


a half of his roughage and grain. He could save that wasted 4. Reduce the cost of production of milk and meat 25 to 50 


feed and turn it into milk and meat—with the help of a Letz —_ Per cent and Keep livestock healthier. 
° 5. Cut the cost of farm work through fewer operations and 
Roughage Mill. less labor at feeding time. 


With threshing machine-like capacity the Letz Roughage 


Mill grinds fodder and hay into fine bits. 
8 “4 There is a size and style of Lets Roughage Mill for every farm. May be had with exhaust 


Stock clean up their feed, instead of scat- fan and feed collector attached. Particularly u ill the dairyman find the Letz Milla profit. 
able machine, with production and prafit dependent upon concentrated feeding 


S 





tering it over the lot. 

Another thing the Letz Roughage Mill 
does is to grind grain — 10% to 30% of 
which is not digested when fed whole. It 
does this at the same time it grinds the 
roughage. 

And, if you wish, the Letz will mix this 
roughage and grain thoroughly into a 
palatable and nutritious feed —a ration 













that will bring you the most in meat and 
milk—a balanced ration from the grain 
and roughage grown right on your own 
farm. The Letz and one man do all these 
jobs in one operation. 

If you feed four or more dairy cows, 


twenty or more steers, or an equivalent 
ALL IN ONE MACHINE BM Be 


a Cuts, grinds, mixes—all at 
feed costs with the Letz Roughage Mill. once or separately 


Letz Roughage Mills have brought 
farm-relief to a hundred thousand farm- 
ers. More than seven thousand of them 


number of hogs or sheep, you can cut 





Sharp knives for cutting and 
recutting roughage of all kinds 






LETZ MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1021 East Road, Crown Point, Indiana 

Without obligating me in any way, please send 
me the new book of facts by Lets Mill owners. 










Burrs for grinding all rough- 
age and grain 





AMERICA’S LEADING FEED MILL - musi ee = vans —— 
LETZ MANUFACTURING COMPANY Horsepower of my ee 
1021 East Road, Crown Point, Indiana _ -enineodeer aay ae “7 aR 


City __ State _ 













Worm for mixing roughage 
and grain intoabulanced ration 





DURO EAR TAGS 


For Sheep, Cattle and Hogs 

The only tag that punches a clean. round hole 

} im the ear and rivets the tag permanently in one 

| quick squeeze of the pliers. Fully guaranteed. 
| Name and numbers stand out clearly. 


Now isthe timeto buy Fence, Stee! Posts, Gates, Barb | 
Wire, Paints, Roofing--direct from our big mills. | 
Prices lowest In years. All Copper-Bearing Steel Wire | 
Fence, 99 92/100 per cent Pure Zinc Galvan- 
ized. WE PAY FREIGH 
Service. Don't delay —writ 
KITSELMAN BRO 










Send today ee samples. full description and prices 
direc 


y dealers of 


|} Sachs-Lawlor Co. pep. Denver, Cole. 








Don’t let 
horses suffer 


a e 
Permanent Construction enone 


Y 50% suonger on better walls,... A B & a9 RR ab I N EK 


for greater protection against cold, 
heat, dampness and fire....use Compo- = ; . ; 2 : 
Board, nailed directly to studding. It Take the old-timer’s advice — use Absorbine quick when 
will not crack, crumble, warp, twist, shrink painful hurts slow up teams. Massage it freely on swollen 
or show lath marks. Can be papered, : 
painted, plastic finished or kalsomined.... 
Costs no more than ordinary wall board. 














injuries and sprains. See how remarkably this old stand- 
by relieves hard-used muscles, strained tendons. Never 
For 38 years Compo-Board has been blisters or removes hair—and the horse can work. Don’t 
accepted as the best wall board. Be let cuts and bruises run on. Faithful Absorbine reduces 
sure you get the genuine. Ask your 
dealer, or write for free sample and , | 
interesting booklet. 


The Compo-Board Co. 
4418 Lyndale Ave. No., 
Minneapolis, Minn. W. F. YOUNG, INC, 289 LYMAN ST., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


the danger of gashes and sores. It kills infection; aids 
quick healing. “A wonderful liniment,” say veteran farm- 
ers. Many claim Absorbine is worth double the $2.50 drug- 
gists ask. Get a bottle today and keep it nearby always. 














Please mention this paper when writing: | 
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UR READERS MARKET 


The place to buy what 
you need and the place 
to sell what you have.. 












Rates and Information 





The classified advertising rate is 1fe a word. 
Minimum, $1.50 for each insertion. Count each 
whole number, initial and sign as a word. Count 
your 2 ame and addre s part of the ad. Thus, 
“EF. L ‘ires’’ is counte? as three words. ‘226 
W. 2ist St.” is connte four words and 

‘Des Moines, Iowa,’’ as two words and 
$155.50 both count as one word. i % 
counts at three words. R. F. TD. 4 counts as 


as two. Ads must reach us 
days ahead of the issue 
ttance with order. 


four words and R. 4 
Wednesday noon, ten 
date. Send full remi 
If you bave not advertised with us recently, 
be sure to give two references. This is for your 
own protection. One should be your banker and 
the other some responsible business man. To 
avoid delay, send letters of recommendation with 
your order. Write or print your ad plainly. 


SCHEDULE OF RATES 









































HELP WANTED 


FARM LANDS 








AGENTS 
FARM SEED goal ESMEN GET BIG PAY. 
Thoren earns $34.94 in one day. No investment 
or experience required. We pay freight—furnish 


the bags. Sun-Field Seed Service, 1929 West 43rd 

St., Chicago, Ml. 

MAKE BIG MONEY 
line of food products, 

oils-paints. Sure repeat 

Loverin & Browne, 1619-F So. State, 





FAST SELLING 
motor and tractor 
Write for 


WITH 
prize 


orders, free 








LAND OPENINGS ALONG THE GREAT 

Northern Railway. Fertile, productive, improved 
farms, new “se or good cutover land. Opportuni- 
ties in many kinds of farming; grain, livestock, 
dairying, fruit, poultry, small tracts or general farms 
in Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington and “Oregon. Renters and owners get 
benefit of low prices, low interest, low taxes. We 
have free books on each state, can give accurate de- 
tailed information and help to find kind of location 











mmole case, desired. rite E. zedy, Dept. 407, Great 
1icago. Northern Railway, St. “Paul, Minn. Low homeseek- 
SALESMEN ers’ rates. 
STILL HAVE SOME OPEN TERRITORY FOR IOWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA AND SOUTH- 
man with car who is willing to_ work. Write ern Minesota foreclosed farms at cost for sale 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, | by_bank. Write John §. Sorensen, 50 South 
Iowa, Dept. F Salle Street, Chicago, I. 
FARM SALESMEN—SELL KARYMOR_ PLAY- 
ground equipment to schools. Write today. La- LIVESTOCK 
q a ac tia > 
mar Manufacturing Co., Pueblo, Colo. FOR SALE_PRODUCTION BACKED You NG 





SITUATION WANTED 


MARRIED MAN, 25, WANTS WORK. 
references. Two years working manager, 





BEST 
small 





bulls capable of raising the production in most 
herds—-every age——-a_ price to suit every pocket- 
book. Write for our bull list— it’s free. Wisconsin 
Board _ of Control, State Capitol, Madison, Wis. 


COLTS, HOLSTEIN 



































The Turkeys 
Are Gone 


Sold by Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead Want 
Ads... 


From Argyle, Minnesota, comes this letier 
from Mr. N. Lafferior, who says he will ai- 
vertise in Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead again when he has any turkeys to sel! 
We'll be glad to have you with us, Mr. laf 

ferior. He further adds that he sold more tur 
keys from Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Hom: 

stead Want Ads than from three other farm 
papers that he had ads in. 


Neve a, S ever tried OUR READERS’ 
MAR dispose of your pranene? 
it’s - oe inexpensive and profitable 
way to do it. Just clip the order — In 
this section and fill it in, bel re that 
ou have read the Rates and nfermation 
it with your remittance to 
Classified Department, Wallaces’ Farmer 
and lowa Homestead, Des Moines, towa. 











LIVESTOCK 





No. iry. Experienced orchard worker. Box 104, Wal- | FOR. SALE—PERCHERON 
wisiel Number Insertions dairy, Sasa and ican “weousievend. ss oe eee Poland China boars. Dan Cummings, 
ae 2 ee ee 2 Toe e_lowa 
10 .../$1,50/$3. o0is4.5 H $6. o0'$ 43 $36.00 FARM LANDS BEEF CATTLE 
11...) 1.65] 3.30 6. 55 15 ~ — - = — = = ry = : = = = 
. ‘ IOWA—FULL SECTION, HIGHLY IMPROVED, | SCOTCH SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE 
33 on 1.63 +30 5:40 4-20 2-32 Met Buena Viste ons. near c— graveled roa Excellent breeding. Good_ individuals. Choice 
» then i0 420 @.30] 8.40 470] 23:10 Sell or trade, reasona terms. Donald Hol- | cows and heifers. Address Chas. Eichhorn Estate, 
18-1 2:39) $20) G28! g:o0l 1s:78| S478 | | doseel. Bankers ‘Trust Bldg., «Des. Moines. Ailentic, Jows. 
16 ...| 2.40] 4.80) 7.20] 9.60] 16.80) 26.40 KANSAS—s0 ACRES, 7k MILES FROM IOLA. | WE OFFER 1 Two YEAR OLD ANGUS BULL, 
17 ...| 2.55 5.10) 7.65|10.20) 17.85 8.05 Improved; free gas; own well. Ideal dairy and also yearlings, Good _ ones. ddress A. G. 
18 ...] 2.70) 5.40) 8.10/10.80] 18.90) 29.70 ultry farm. Price $4,000. Terms $1,000 cash. Messer. Mgr.. Grundy Center, Iowa. 
19...) 2.85 5.70| 8.55111.40 9.95 1.35 Fine “bargain, Send for description. Allen County FOR SALE—GOOD BLOCKY POLL ED HERF- 
20 .. 2.00) §.99) 9-00/12-00 33-32 7-2 Investment Co., Tola, ford bloodlines. On gravel road. T. Me- 
21 ...{ B18 30! 9.45/12. 22.08 :6f MINNESOTA__DAIRY AND ALFALFA FARMS, iin” Mans 
2} ~~] S8) $30] 9-35112-$0) satol soso MINNESOTA—DAIRY AND ALFALFA FARMS, | tanta rea - 
} ghway map free, urray’s n FOUR ANGUS BULLS, 12-18 MOS., $125 UP. 
Office, Wadena, Minn. Blackeaps and Ericas. Levi Wilcox, Humboldt, 
hk E LAND. DOUGLAS COUN- owa. 
WANT TO BUY fiat ge ge pow. aes nay pene ANGUS Byi uLS ANT =~ RS. REASONABLE 
cic ove ands. ay a 
uent taxes only. Address, A. KR. Cole, County a i am zile, Madrid, Jows. 


EXTRA PREMIUM ON 1% TO 3 LB, BARRED 


Rock fryers. Premiums all live poultry. id rite 
for information, ete. Wholesale buyers L. 
Hemman CGo., 119 South Water Mkt., wa 





GIVE US A TRIAL SHIPMENT OF POULTRY 
and we will convince you we can handle same to 
your satisfaction both in prices and weights. Foley 
Bros., 1020 Fulton St., Chicago, Tl 
CHICAGO BUTCHERS PACKING CO., 216-222 
N. Peoria St., Chicago. Commission a specialty. 
Poultry, veal, eggs and butter. Highest prices ob- 
tained. Returns mailed same day. 
WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POU rh RY 
and veal. Highest possible prices paid. Write for 
information and tags. Drake & Bonfield, 940 “Ful: 
ton St., Chicrgo. 
COUGLE_COMMISSION CO., 1154-56 W. RAN- 
dolph St., Chicago. Established 1873. Ship us 
your poultry, veal; éges. Top prices. Remittance 
day of arriva 
CENT 

















PREMIUM ON FANCY FOULTRY- 
Furnish coops on request 


H, 
Englewood, Chicago. FE stablished 


JOHN ©. 
returns on pou 
ket, Chie NZO. 


FOR GOOD 


~ GOOD 
Mar- 


“GIVE 


EN COMPANY 
111 Fulton 


and veal. 





RY, VEAL 


) RESUL rs, SHIP POUL! 
12 Fulton Mar- 


euman mmpany, 11 





HIG TEST PRICES FoR Pou LTRY AND VEAL. 
‘oyne t Nevins Co., 1133 Fulton Market, 

Chicago 
WE BUY BURLAP BAGS. PAY FREIGHT ON 
m 


Bag Co Spr 


DOGS AND PET STOCK | 


FUR BEARERS 


200 or more Lincoln nefield 


CHINCHILL A_ FUR RABBITS FOR PROFIT. 

$6 pair. Pedigrees furnished. Buckdale Farm, 
Me cher, Towa. e m ie 
CHINCHILLA RABRITS, PAIR, $5; TRIO, $7. 


, Dallas, 
boas 
SUNNYSIDE KENNEL, 
(Iowa’s most reliable 
specialist. Special——25 
$8. 


__Frank Hasethuh mm, 


Iowa. 








REINBECK, 1 IOWA. 
kennel. ) Spayed female 
genuine English Shepherd 
pups, either sex, Collie pups, $8. _ Heeler 
stock. Nine months’ trial. Partly ‘trained, $12. 
stock dog. $20. Write or wire wants. 
$—W HITE AND COLORS. PEDI- 
intelligent workers, loyal companions, re- 
Prices reasonable and satisfaction 
Box 55, Shomont Kennels, Monticello, 





greed, 
liable guards. 


uaranteed, 
owa 

















FREE TRAINING INSTRUCTIONS WITH BACH 
Shepherd pup. Males, $4.50; Somaies, $2.25. 
Shipped C. O. D Heelin toe Also trained 
stock dogs. J. Isaksen, Springfield Minn pra. 
40 HIGH GLASS FOX oe 7 eam PUPS, EI- 
Toy type $8 Trained ratter: 
$15. Write wants. Sunnyside 
Towa 
COLLIES. P v PS. BROOD BITCHES. SPAYED 
females. Stud champic n, imported bloodlines 
John Wilkin Correcti mville, Tov 
RAT TER PUPS THRE E TAN, TWO 
black males 5; females, $3. Emil Zurcher, 
Farmersburg 
COON HOUNDS, FOX HOUNDS, ALL AGES; 
male coon hounds, pups, $5. Joe Kurt, Cascade, 
Towa 
MEN WANTED—GOOD PAY JOBS AVAILA- 


yilots and 
Vonderful 
Lincoln Air- 
Bldg., 


ble for well-trained airplane mechanics, 
auto mechanics. We train you for jobs. 
opportunity! Write for details today 
Pimeot & School, 2546 Automotire 
incoln 
THOUSA? “PIPELINE 
this ye ar next Learn this $77 
trade at America’s outstanding National Welding 
School, 740 Fairfax Airport, Kansas City, Kan. 
BE AN AUCTIONEER. EARN “$25-$100 DAILY. 
Send for large illustrated catalog, also how to 
receive Home Study Course free. Reppert’s Auction 


Auto 
Neb. 





iS NEEDED 
per week 


WELDE! 














School, Fox 32. Decatur, Ind 
LEARN AIRCRAFT AND PIPELINE WELD- 
ing, automobiles, electricity. Low tuition. Stev- 


insons, . Kansas City, Mo. _ 


AMERICAN AUCTION SCHOOL, 
Enroll now ww for 25th January | 


HELP WANTED 


AGENTS 


TIMES SELLING 
Federal distributors make big money; 
yearly or more. © capital or ex- 
perience needed; unsold goods may be returned. 
We furnish free sample case, license and free 
samples for customers—<sure repeat orders. Ex 
clusive territory Ask now! Federal Pure Food 
Co., Y2307 Archer Chicago 
BIG MONEY DAILY SELLING SHIRTS, TIES, 
underwear, sox, raincoats, lumberjacks, sweaters, 
leather coats, mackinaws, coveralls, pants, chil- 
playsuits Outfit free! Experience unneces- 
vimrod Co., Dept. 147, 4922-28 Lincoln 
Ch icago. 








b, KANSAS CITY. 
term, 








NO DULL “FOOD! | PEOPLE 


must. eat 
up to $3,000 





dren's 
sary. 
Ave., 





lerk, Superior, Wis. 
PROSPERITY—INDEPENDENCE FOR YOU ON 
a western Dakota farm. A well selected dairy, 
ain or diversified farm or stock ranch in western 
orth or South Dakota offers a real chance for in- 
dependence. If you're working for wages or are dis- 
satisfied with your present location, you'll find more 
contentment, more comfort on the farm today than 
ever before. Prices are low, terms easy. The Mil- 
waukee Road wants only to help new settlers get 
best land values for their money; guard them against 
any misrepresentation. Our agricultural agents, hav- 
ing carefully investigated these lands, will gladly 
advise you the kind of farming suited to each local- 
ity—and continue to advise you after settlement. 
Only a successful farmer is a benefit to The Mil- 
waukee Road. These rich lands vary—from level to 
slightly rolling, good for tractor or horse farming 
—to rough or hilly land good for grazing. Prices 
vary with location and auafity from $5 to $25 per 





acre, unimproved; from to $40 per acre, im- 
proved. We Saammamed” pF land where corn, 
wheat, flax, oats, barley, alfalfa, alfalfa seed, sweet 
clover, vegetables, small fruits grow profitably, where 
stock, poultry. hog raising and dairying are proven 
successes Good roads, railroads, markets, schools, 
churche good neighbors Ask questions. | Write 


q 
illustrated booklet. Tell us the kind 
crops or stock you want to raise, 
answered No obligation. 
Write R. 7. Reynolds, 
toad, 915-V Union 


now for free, 
of farm you wish, 
questions reliably 
Low homeseekers fare 
Commissioner, The Mi ‘iw aukee 
Station, Chicago, Tlinois 


RENTERS ATTENTION— 





-WE ARE OFFERING 











DAIRY CATTLE 
HOLSTEIN BULL, TWO YEARS OLD, FROM 
high producing ancestors; three young Holstein 
cows, all pedigreed; fifty Delaine ewes; prices rea- 
sonable. Fred Briggs, New Sharon, Iowa. 
GUERNSEYS FOR SALE—CALVES, HEIFERS 
and cows Two young purebred bulls, best of 
breeding. If interested, them. _No correspond- 
ence. Dayton W. Mather, Greene, Iowa. 
ONE YEAR OLD REGISTERED HOLSTEIN 
is from Jasper county’s high herd. Sire and 
fom h producers. Clean herd. Good one, $115. 
0. igh pred Reasnor, Towa. 
HOTATETS HEIFERS FOR SALE; 18 HEAD, 
high grade, choice quality, open yearlings. 5 § Sires* 
dams made 800 to 1,000 lbs, butter. Marsh, 
Dexter, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—REGISTERBD BROWN SWISS 
baby bulls and bulls_of serviceable age. Also 
some Hampshire boars. R. H. Rehder, R. 3, Wa- 
terloo, Towa 


REGISTERED 














Cc HOTC E QUALITY BROWN 

Swiss bulls, serv ble age, and bred heifers. 
Farmers’ prices Vine _ Lancaster, Seney, Iowa. 
REGISTERED GUERNSEYS—YOUNG BULLS, 

cows, heifers. Good type, excellent breeding, rea- 
sonable price. George Nichols, Estherville, Iowa. 
REGISTERED BROWN SWISS CATTLE FOR 

sale Bulls, cows and heifers. Bred for pro- 
duction. E. D. Doran, Bayard. Towa. 


POLLED SHORTHORN BULLS OF 














SPRVICE- 























over one hundred improved farms in Minnesota, able for sale. ienry G. Wahls, Garnarillo, 
North and Gouth paxots at besgain eeiaes. You 4 epee Wahls, St. “Olaf, "fowa. 
can own one of these farms by making a small - > TEED . ra 
down payment and the balance can run for a | FEW REGISTERED BRED aan eee, wane 
term of years, on terms satisfactory to purchaser. __ calves, 75 up. Hazelhurst Guernsey arm, 
Write for full information and _ lists Jobn E, | Exira; Towa 
Burchard, Commerce Bldg., St. want Minn. REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULLS, LIST, PHO- 
TENANTS, WHY PAY A HIGH CASH RENT? tos free. James Hawke, Sheffield, Towa, 
You can buy a good farm from 80. to 1,200 acres 
on easy prices and terms in Minnesota, North or ooime. - - 
South Dakota , Get my new bargain list now. John | GOOD BIG WIDE POLAND CHINA BOARS, 
F._ Larson, 115 So. 4th St,, Minneapolis, Minn farmers’ kind, 250-260 lbs; double immuned, 
iF YOU HAVE A FARM FOR SALE IN ILE. | guaranteed, $30:$35. Geo. A. Ploesl, Dyersville; 
nois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Missouri, Nebraska or | JOWa. = 
Kansas at reasonable price, notify the Earl E. bank WHITE BOARS, GILTS, | PEDI- 
May Seed & Nursery Company (Radio Station gs. Immune, good breeding. Carl Rue- 
KMA), Shenandoah, Iowa. benb, Good “Hope, Il 
MUST SELL FOUR FARMS TO CLOSE ES- | YORKSHIRE BOARS AND GILTS, ALSO OLD 
K tates. Estelle Meier, 519 East 7th St., Abilene, English Shepherd puppies. Wm. Zahs, Riverside, 
an, Towa. 





Use This Order Blank Now! 











SWINE 
POLAND CHINA MALE YEARLING = HOG, 
Sievers strain. Papers furnished. A real hog 


and a real breeder. Wm. Bauer, Audubon, Iowa 
HAMPSHIRE BOARS—-THE LARGE, SMOOTH, 
easy feeding kind. Good enough to ship any- 
where C. O. D. Buckdale Farm, Melcher, Iowa 
bag ah dy H GILTS AND BOARS CHEAP 























Sired by world’s grand champion. High in open 
class_state fair. Lawrence Lein, Slater, Iowa 
50 CHOICE CHESTER WHITE SPRING AND 

all boars, big, husky fellows on approval. Axel 
L. Johnson,’ Manson, lowa. 

CHOICE DUROC JERSEY BOARS. DARK 
red, rize winning stock, Prices reasonable, 
Reu Walcemer, Kiron. Iowa. 
HAMPSHIRE BOARS, SPRING AND FALL, 
immuned. Bert Detwiler, Manilla, Iowa. 
SHEEP 
HAMPSHIRE RAMS, YEARLINGS, RAM 


lambs and a few ewes. 


Priced reasonable. Come 
to see them or write. J. T. r 


Eness & Son, Gilt 





Story county, Iowa. 

SHROPSHIRE YEARLING RAMS. BIG, RUG 
ged, heavy bone, good fleeces; priced very rea- 

sonable. K. O. Knudsen, Marion, Iowa. 





SHROPSHIRE RAMS FROM IMPO! 
winning stock. Price, $15 to 
Storm Lake, Towa. 

RAMS. NO BETTER BR! 
prices. Write for description 


CHOICE 
ed prize 
Connell, 
SHROPSHIRE 
ing Very low 























B. Beck. Ackworth, Iowa 

REGISTERBD HAMPSHIRE AND CHEVIOT 
rams. Priced for quick sale. R. E. Pullin R 

2. Waterloo, Iowa. 

SHROPSHIR E RAMS, CHOICE, REASONABLY 
priced. J Goodenow, Maquoketa, Iowa 

DELAINE RAMS, EXTRA GOOD, PRICED REA 
sonable. A. J. Blakely, Grinnell, Iowa. 

HORSES 
ANS AL PUBLIC SALE PERCHERON MARES 


fillies, young stallions, Wednesday, Oct. 29 
Catalog on request. W. 8. Corsa, Whitehall, Tl). 
NO. 1 ROAD MARE, TWO YEARS. O. STEELI 

Montezuma, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

















FOR. SALE—VELOUR, MOHAIR, ETC., UP- 
holstery cuttings, 6 to 15 inches square, for 
patch quilts, etc., 10 Ibs. for $1. Sample package 
10 cents postpaid. Blatt Iron & Metal Company, 

Kankakee, II] 
FARM LIGHT BATTERIES DIRECT FROM 
the factory, 140 ampere hours, $94.65; guar 
Write Amana Society, High, Iowa 





anteed 5 years. 





Des Moines, Iowa. 
Gentlemen: 








TO MAIL YOUR CLASSIFIED AD FOR WALLACES’ FARMER AND 
IOWA HOMESTEAD 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD, 


Run my ad as follows: 





Sasiiaiiseskussvceunivestesieciasacsst) Eek ae 








paper. Remittance of §..................sc000 Gomenaseias is enclosed. 
PLEASE PRINT ENTIRE AD TO AVOID MISTAKES 








rrrrrrrrity 





oreeeeeerrseereee 








Here nene eee eee eene nee eteweeseweneees 








aeaneeeeeese Ce ee nee ee eee eeseneeneeeeeeeeeeneseeeeeeeeeneeeeeeees 


Name 


seeeeeeewereeens 


Address ...... 





(c ount as 
Rates at top of page. 








(Count as 


part of ad) 
Minimum charge, $1.50. 

















POPCORN—SAMPLES AND 
Farmers’ Cooperative 


JAP HULLES: 
prices furnished on request. 








Popeorn Ass'n, Inc., Odebolt, Iowa. 
REAL FARM REL 1B F. QUALITY DRAIN TILE 
direct from reliable producer. Standard C 


Products Co., Harvey, Iowa 

200 AUCTION SAYINGS, $1. JOKER, $1 
American Auction School, Kansas City 

HONEY—TWO SIXTY POUND CANS, $ 
Rasmussen's Apiary, Exira, Iowa. 











aEDGS POSTS FOR SALE, CARLOS. H. W. 
rth & Co., Winfield, Kan 





COFFEE 
FROM ROASTER TO i; ie i 3 TO YOU. 
$1 












cial blend—3 Ibs. $3.20. 
an extra quality coffee. Sold to you direct by : 
Valuable premiums with each order. Grour T 
whole. We pay postage. Send check for trial order 


Plantation Coffee Co., St. Paul, Minn. 








HAY WANTED el 

WE WILL BUY ALFALFA, CLOVER, TIM 

thy, clover and timothy mixed, Best price s paid. 

Write us. John Devlin Hay Co., 192 No, Clark 
St.. Chicago, Il. 

HOG SICKNESS 


HE BUYS SICK HERDS OR WILL SELL THE 
treatment he uses. Necro, mixed infection, ! 














ete. Write Mr. Shaw, president Farmers ‘%‘ 
Bank, Scranton, Towa. He can use 200 head ! 
Has used our treatment for five years to correct 
and prevent disease. Free information. State 

ber of hogs, ages, etc. Address Federal Che 1 
Company, Box 133, South Omaha, Neb. 





KODAK FINISHING : 
SIX-EXPOSURE KODAK ROLI DE- 
veloped and printed for 10c. extra prints = 
each. Mail orders add 5c for mailing. Send 
handy mailing package. Olson Studio, 903 Wa! 
St.. Des Moines, Iowa. , 
CHRISTMAS CARDS FROM YOUR OWN NEG 
atives, sample 10c. Real glossy prints, 3c. Rolls 
Se. Beautiful 8x10 enlargement, oil colored, 6° 
Photo Artist, 1260 Laurel, St. Paul, Minn , 
FIRST FILM DEVELOPED, 6 PRINTS. 200 
silver. Enlargement free. Superior Photo Servic 
Waterloo, Iowa, Dept. 1. — 
FIRST FILM DEVELOPED, SIX NEW STYL! 
border prints, 25c. Interocean, Litchfield, | 





ANY SIZE 

















(Additional Classified Ads on Next Page) 
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WALLACES’ FARMER and Iowa Homestead, Oct. 18, 1930 


(29) 1685 














SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


| From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 














x 


When Mr. Badger Learned 
to Stay at Home 


Old Man Coyote is telling Peter Rabbit 
how Digger the Badger’s great-great- 
grandfather had started the home-staying 
habit, and how proud Digger is of his 
family and its founder. 








“You see,”’ said Old Man Coyote, ‘“‘when 
Old Mother Nature first turned Mr. Bad- 
ger loose in the Great World, he felt she 
had not been at all fair in her treatment 
of him. His legs were so short and he 
was so broad that everybody laughed at 
him and good-naturedly poked fun at him. 
He pretended not to care, but he did care, 
ust the same. No one likes to be laughed 
at for something he can not help Mr. 
Badger would watch his neighbors, Mr. 
Wolf and Mr. Fox and Mr. Rabbit and 
others run and jump, and then he would 
t to do as they did, and he couldn't be- 
eause his legs were so short and clumsy. 
For hours he would admire the grace- 
ful forms of his neighbors and compare 
them with his homely shape, and won- 
der what Old Mother Nature could have 
been thinking of when she made him. 

“But he kept his thoughts to himself 
ind never let anyone know that he envied 
them in the least. One day he wandered 
out from the Green Forest onto the Greeu 
Meadows. He liked it out there. He liked 
to look out and see so much of the blu 
sky all at once. He liked to look off and 
see a long distance. Of course he couldn't 


He liked be- 


felt so sensitive 


do that in the Green Forest. 
ing by himself because he 
about his homely shape. He 
that if he lay flat on his stomach 
anyone came near, he was 
noticed. This was something 
Wolf and Mr. Fox and even little Mr. 
tabbit couldn't do. It pleased him. He 
beg an to be less envious of his neighbors. 

“Then one never-to-be-forgotten day the 


discovered 
when 
uli- 
Mr. 


passed 
that 


Red Terror, which men call fire, broke out 
in the Green Forest, and all the little peo- 
ple fled before it. Across the meadows 
and past old Mr. Badger they raced with 
fear in their eyes, and behind them came 
the Red Terror. A terrible fear sprang up 
in the heart of Mr. Badger. With those 
short legs, he never could run fast enough 
to escape. What should he do? What 
could he do? He looked at the great claws 
on his stout feet, and in a flash an idea 
came to him. Perhaps if he dug a hole and 
crawled into it, the Red Terror would not 
find him. He began to dig, and how the 
dirt flew! In no time at all he was quite 


out of sight, and when the Red Terror had 
ched there, he down in the 
ground that he didn’t even feel the heat, 
When it was all over and the earth had 
oled off that he could come out, he 
sat on the pile of dirt in front of his hole 
and did hard thinking. He looked 
at his stout legs and long claws, and all 
at once it came over him that Old Mother 
Nature had not been unfair after all, 
She had given him a means to take care 
of himself which he wouldn't exchange 
for all the speed and better looks of his 
neighbors. And when he saw how some of 
them were worn out with running, and 
some even had burned places on their 
the last bit of envy disappeared. 
“‘T guess,’ said he to himself, ‘Old 
Mother Nature has given each one spe- 
cial blessings, but expects us to find 
them out for ourselves. I've found mine 
out, some of them, anyway, and I'll just 
get busy and look for the rest. I'm go- 
ing straight over to the prettiest part of 
the Green Meadows where the Red Ter- 
ror hasn't been and dig myself a house in 


Was so fat 


so 


some 


so 


coats, 


she 


the ground. There is no place like a good 
home, so what is the good of roaming 
around? My legs were not intended for 
that, and those who have got longer legs 
can do it if they want to.’ 

“He practiced digging until he was the 
best digger of all the little people. The 
more he dug, the stouter and stronger his 
legs became, and soon he found that all 
his neighbors respected his strength, and 


hone would quarrel with him. Because he 
could get plenty to eat near his home, he 
never went far from his door, and from 


that time on he lived in perfect safety and 
contentment. He brought his children up 
to do the same thing, and if you should go 
Over and ask Digger today, he would tell 
you that there is no place like home, and 
that he envies no one. I’m glad, however, 
that not every one agrees with him, or I 
Should have hard work to get a living,” 
concluded Old Man Coyote, with a sly 
ink at Mrs. Peter. 

(‘When Bob White Won His Name” is 
> subject for next week's story.) 


TON LITTERS INCREASE 
Hog raisers in thirty-seven states 
total of 4,159 official ton lit- 
ers since the project started in In- 
ina, in 1922, according to the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Pen 
Ivania leads the With a produc- 
ton of 549 litters weighing a ton or more 

180 days of age. Indiana is second, 
a total of 500 litters, followed by Ili- 
with 479; Tennessee, with 415; Ohio, 
36, and Minnesota, with $14, 
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THIS NEW 
Delco-Light IRONCLAD 
Battery Will Modernize 
Your Farm Electric Plant 
and Give 50% More Service 


Detco.uicur, pioneer of farm elec- 
tricity, brings you today its latest 
development—the Delco-Light 
IRONCLAD Battery. Put a magnify- 
ing glass to the positive plate of this 
great new battery and you'll see why 
this is the mostimportant news since 
Delco-Light developed the combina- 
tion idea in electric plants. 

Here’s what the magnifying glass 
shows. Instead of pasted-on active 
material, attached to flat plates, you'll 
see row on row of tiny slotted hard 


rubber tubes— holding the material , 


inside where it doesn’t flake away. 

This slotted tube principle—ap- 
plied forthe first time tofarm electric 
plant batteries by Delco-Light, gives 
you half again more actual service 
than the ordinary battery. This mar- 
velous Delco-Light IRONCLAD 
Battery will modernize your individ- 
ual electric plant. It’s a battery you 
can depend upon for super-service. 





Tiny Tubes Revolutionize 
Battery Service 
The secret of its unbelievably long 
life is the positive plate with those 
slotted rubber tubes. This revolu- 
tionary new type of construction makes the 
Delco-Light IRONCLAD good for over 
4,000,000 watt hours of service! That means 
the Delco Light IRONCLAD gives you more 
serviceforyour money: hanany other battery. 
Of course this marvelous new battery is 
different in many ways. It's built heavier all 
around with generous reserve power to 
meet any emergency. It lasts longer, gives 
better service and costs less to use. 


Write for the Facts 
This battery is now available for use with 
your farm electric plant. Before you get a bat- 
tery, get all the facts about this great new 






You can get this famous battery from any 
authorized Delco-Light dealer. Be sure the bat- 
tery you buy bas “Delco-Light IRONCLAD" on 
the cover of the jar, on the battery strap, on the 
negative plates and on the glass battery jars. 
7 . 

Delco-Light IRONCLAD. They are con- 
tained in an interesting illustrated folder. 
It's free. Write for your copy today. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Dept. A-84 Rochester, N. Y. 


~DELCO-LIGHT Ironclad Battery 
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What 
Kept 
Byrd's 
Men 
Warm? 


The Old 
Reliable 


~ 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Brown’s Beach Jacket 


This snug-fitting jacket will keep 
you warm and comfortable whether 
you are hunting, camping, motoring 
or working on the farm. Made of 
strong windproof knit cloth with 
knit-in wool fleece lining. Wears 
like iron and can be washed without 
losing its shape. Three styles—coat 

with or without collar, and vest. 
a J 


Amazing New Kind 
of Grinder only*73! 


Powerful... Durabie... Grinds 
Everything Better, Cheaper ov 
ig Encngh for Any Farm. 

Most unusual grinder you 
ever saw. New grinding 
 etpate se makes wonder- 

ul ground, mixed feed of 
all home-grown grains and 
roughage. Lowers your feed- 
ing costs. Increases your 
profits. Grinds 4,000 Ibs. 
ear corn per hour. Any de- 
gree fineness. Operateson 10to 20H.P. 

Rugged all-steel body. N 


Ask your dealer 


Brown’s Beach Jacket Company 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


















bearings. ing to wear. Bolts in grain do 
no harm. Performs like high priced mills. 
FREE BOOK Gomolete details. Photoa, 
»w grinding pays. Shows 
new big Easy. Send your name now, 





The nearest distributors are listed below. 





EASY MFG. C0., Dept. 503, Lincoln, Neb. 


OUR READERS MARKET 


eee 


(Continued from Preceding | Page) 


FARM MACHINERY 








In addition there is a Delco-Light Dealer in every community, 


| 

' 

} 

Delco-Light Co., The Electric Equipment Co. D. K. Baxter, Inc., Delco-Light Co., 

| Des Moines Sales Branch, 118 E. First St., 806 Pierce St., Omaha Sales Branch, 

} 1711 Grand Ave., Davenport, Iowa Sioux City, Iewa 2037 Farnam St., 

} Des Moines, lowa Omaha, Nebr. 
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BROWN LEGHORNS 














































































































FOR SALE—26 USED SHREDDERS, 12 TRAC. | 8. © BROWN LEGHORN COCKERELS.” S0c 
tors, 4 plows 3 recutters, 3 elevators, 1 seven 200 yearling hens, $1 each. Accredited flock 
year old Case steamer, J. B. hammer mills, corn | five years. Mrs. Henry Langerman. Fenton, Towa 
pickers. Mielke, New Hampton, Towa WHITE LEGHORNS 
BULL bOG DISC JOINTER—CUTS THRI 500) FAMOUS YES?! RLAND 
turns under clovers, straw, weeds, without clog \ eghorn pulle eady to lay, 
ging plow Free literature Mullins-Gilson Mfg hens Mrs. H. G Pat en, Charle 
Co., Rushville, Indiana w 
REBUILT | 10-20 AND | 15-30 MeCORMICK- | 400" ENGLISH LEGHORN | PULLETS | AND 
Deering tractors. New warrantee. C. R. Peter hens. 90 Buff ington pu Accredite 
702 East Court, Des MM vines, Towa Write me. Mrs L._ os Smit! Grist Md, I ee 
FARM LIGHT PLANTS ALL TYPES AND | CHOICE FERRIS B EST, STRAIN WHITE LEG 
sizes ‘or sale cheap Kaul Engineering-Con horn cocks and coc : each. C. A. Pren 
struction Co., West Bend, I tice, Sac City, Towa a Pe: 
FORDSON TRACTOR AND Plan FINE CON ETERS SPECIAI \ WHITI LEGHORN 
dition, little used, cheap Phipps, Shannon | cockerels, $1 eac) Awlrew H. Boone, Sheklon, 
City owa I ' a 
LARGE ENGLISH YEARLING HENS, CULLEI? 
PATENT ATTORNEYS $1; May, 85c. Silverside Leghorn Farm, Farm 
i n, I 
PATENTS ) COUNTS IN APPLYING FOR —_ — 
patents. Send sketch or model for instructions LARG iF TYP BE a) HY’ rE ay RG HOR tN N PULLETS, 4 
or write for free book, ‘‘How to Obtain a Patent,’ <n mths old, ellendert Leghern Farm, 
and ‘‘Reeord of Invention” N Algona Towa. - 
information. on how to proceed y WHITE LEGHORN “ ULLETS, HEAVY LAYING 
Registered Patent Attorney, 1499 strain. Jim Bloemendaal, Alton, Lowa 
ani Commercial Bank wa SYTHE TKGn a MINORGAS 
BAIN, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR : 300 BUFF MINORCA PULLETS AT $1 EACH 
3ldg.. Hes Moines, =o marks. 802 Equitabl Sunrise Hatchery, Orange Cit lowa 
bldg., ie oines oO 
TALBERT DICK. PERSONAL. SERVICE, NO | BARRED ROCKS 
consultation charge 1216 So. Surety Bldg 89 BARRED ROCK a Tt ] L, iE rs APRIL, MAY 
Toes Moines, Iowa hatel S100 Leon gourney wa. 
White “ROCKS wie i 
BABY CHICKS WHITE ROCK COCK ERELS. TG ney BRED 
prodnetion and i a , heavy 
CHICK PRICES cu T 6% CENTS IF ORDERED boned bir is &2 50 d " greed R. O. P 
now for spring sl bipment _Be t egg strain White | cockerel Buckdale Farm AM ser, lows 
Leghorns. Records to 320 e Guarante ed to live —— —pueKs 
and outlay ordinary a yusand pullets be 
hens, cockerels at bargain prices Big catalog and WHITE ENGI IST Rs NNI PUCKS £1.2 
special price list free. George B. Ferris, 961 Union Irvke 1 Orville Ruggeberg, Kk 
Grand Rapids, Mict 2, Lost ay I x ents 
| oe GEESE 
POULTRY MAMMOTH TOULOUSE GEESI MATED OLD 
pairs, $15; young, S10: « ition 4 $15 
ANCONAS each Reduction on early orders Ss id n “ap 
s. C ANCONA C OC ‘KE RELS FROM PEDI proval Mrs. Ernest r, Corydon, lowa 
ss oe 2 Strain, $1 and up. | “~~ RE@ISTERED POULTRY MARKER 
BERRY'S AMERIC CERTIFIED ANCONA | be Tas posttry for’ Went ED MAR KER UN 
cockerels and indian , B- 5 6 Priced rig! i re 1 re! pou eee a ae r 
Robert Butler Adair, Towa | thef panty on t ~ r 
= = } number for each wner List of 
BLUE ANDALUSIANS filed with sheriffs police departmen 
3 IE N OCKERE J APRIL Price with complete in ction and , 
BLI E La Mg sg ig APRIL | binds: 2! with Ink. fo wreees Sse i 
hatche Reger ler to Service Bureau Dep rtme 
JERSEY BLACK GIANTS BF armer and Iowa Hom es vines 























—- GIANT T COCKERELS $2.50 PUI 
lets, $1.50; April hatel Mr John Hinrichs 

Center Junction Iowa 

JERSEY BLACK GIANTS, COCKS PEKIN 
drakes Russell Smith, Independence, Iowa 

JERSEY GIANTS 

WHITE G sane COCKERELS, WILLOW LEGS, 

ine stock. Mrs. Raleigh Messer, Hedrick, Iowa 
LEGHORNS 

200 TANCRE dD YEARLING HENS, $1; 50 
cockerels, £1.25; 50 pnilets, 90c. Accredited 

Clyde Cooper, Boone, Iowa. 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 




















PEONIES——14 BES! DARK RED, $1: 25 DAK 
win tulips, $1 20 iris, assorter $1: 8 
hyacinths, $1 5 Ite, s, $1 (Prepaid ) 
Order from this ad. ¢ ep Satisfaction 
guaranteed Bargain c W h rser 
Shenandoah, Iowa 
Get the job you want wit! 1 { 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead Your nu 
go into more than 250,000 farm mes in Iowa 
and nearby states 





ae. 


1686 (30) 


WALLACES’ FARMER and Iowa Homestead, Oct. 18, 1930 
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General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 

The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole, For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 126 per cent of pre-war and 86 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Oats 
wheat, corn, lambs, timothy, butter and 
copper are decidedly below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Oats 
wheat, corn, lambs, timothy, butter and 
copper are decidedly below the general 
price level. In most cases, the failure of 
these commodities to advance as much as 
other products is due to overproduction. 


GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 
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Misher’s index number secsveeneene] 126] 86 

CATTLE—At Chicago 
1,300-pound fat cattle | 134] “78 
1,100-pound fat cattle | 144 77 
Canners and cutters ‘| 114 64 
Feeders .. semeel 184] 72 
HOGS—At Chicago 
Heavy hogs 128 106 
Light hogs 127 102 
ieee R 130 9 
Sows (rough) ..... sdestineiansetleshe 109 109 
SHEEP—At Chicago 
Lambs | 104| 60 





WOOL AND HIDES 
Quarter blood wool at Heston! 97 67 





































































































Light cow hides at Chicago.. 66 64 
GRAIN 
At Chicago— 
Corn, No. 2 mixed ........ccoce.... 131 91 
Oats, No. 2 white ... 90 78 
Wheat, No. 2 red .......... we 79 68 
Wheat, No. 1 northern .......... 71 62 
On lowa Farms— 

Corn 138 90 
Oats _.... cevaseceeccennrerveel_ 78] 76 
MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee] 116). 74 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee.. 131 73 
Bran, at Kansas City ...... ‘ 95) 68 
Shorts, at Kansas City 102) 68 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago.....) 126 112 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City] 138 91 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, at Chicago osseous... 122 85 
Clover seed, at Toledo .. 165 132 
Timothy seed, at Chicago...... 127 148 
Cotton, at New York ........... 79 54 
BBS, At CHICAGO o....ccecccccccccs, 96 70 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
BN ielationtctaeplsebcstebsstPoparenccesante 104) 103 
Sides 134 121 
Ham 147 89 
Bacon wees soe sees — 174 130 
FUTURES—At Chicago 

Corn— 
13% 88 
127 85 
89 74 
a 87 74 
Wheat— 
I iii scedecsesccn ts on 73 61 
May .... peodtbdasbeeeesacebunee 74 61 
Lard— 
LT se sees sees eons 98 89 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connelisville ....... a 83) «98 
Pig iron, at Birmingham . 106 97 
Copper, at New York ............ | 65| 57 


Crude petroleum, at N. York -~ 75 
Lumber— 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- 














ington) ...... Sk ee 152 79 
Yellow pine (southern) 
x8 No. 2 com. boards! 128 72 
Yellow pine (southern) 
1x6 and 2 B (finish)... 157 86 
“eee sen setsincenntininstscespen | 132 100 
FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per capita, | | 
outside of New York, | | 
month of September ............ | 190} 71 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, | 
at New York........ .| 46! 25 
Industrial stocks 270) 64 
Railroad stocks : 114 74 





RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 ag! cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of pre-war normal. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
September 20, 1930, of the 1925-1999 five- 
year average for the corresponding 
week. Coal and coke 80 per cent, grain 
S4 per cent, livestock 76 per cent, lum- 
ber 61 per cent, ore 76 per cent, and 
miscelianeous merchandise $7 per cent, 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 160 per cent 
of pre-war. At 160 per cent, farm-hand 








wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LANDO—Iowa land is approximately 
115 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 105 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are: 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras. last week 
3874ec, week before 38%c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 185%c, week before 185¢c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 27¢, week before 
26c; ducks, last week 2ic, week before 
18c; fat hens, last week 20c, week before 
2le; broilers, last week 20c, week be- 
fore 21c; geese, last week 15c, week be- 
fore 15e. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 
Quarter blood wool at Boston is 28c, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 11\%e, 








home grown clover seed at Toledo $15.50 
and cotton at New York 10.2c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 76%c 
for No. 2, oats are 29\%c and wheat 67c. 


The Week’s Markets 


CATTLE 











Kansas City 


Omaha 
Chicago 





Med. and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up)— 
Choice and prime— 
Last week ....... 
Week before .... 
Good— 
Last week ........ 
Week before 
Medium— 
Last week ..... 
Week before 9 
Common— 
EMOE WOOK. Ssrssincrcrnind Eee) F: 
Week before wiicc.cccccoue 7.00} 7 
Light sign beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 
Last week ............ 
Week before . 
Medium and good— 
Last week 
Week before ... 
Common— 
Last weelk 2.0... 
Week before 
Butcher cattle— 
Heifers— 








25/10.38 


.|10. 
-}10.88)11.12)1 
9.38} 9.50) 7. 
9.50] 9. 















































Last week -50} 9.25] 8.38 
eek before 50} 9.25] 8.50 
Cows— 
Last week ........... 5.75] 6.12) 5.38 
Week before 5.75] 6.12] 5.38 
Bulls— 
Last week 5.00) 5.25] 4.38 
Week before 5.00} 5.38] 4.38 
Canners and cutters— 
LASt WeEK ........c.se00e000) 8.501 3.62] 3.12 
Week before .,........00{ 3.50} 3.62] 3.12 
Stockers and feeders— 
Last week 7.12) 6.12 
Week before 7.12] 6.12 

























































Last week 
ne Week before _ 


SHEEP 


Lambs (84 lbs. down), 
medium to prime— 

Last week ... 6.80} 7.50] 7.00 
Week before 6.00} 6.82} 6.18 

Lambs, culls and 
Last week ... 
Week before .... 

Ewes, medium to choice 
Last week 


Last week . 5.62] 6.00) 5.25 
Week before 5.62} 6.00| 5.25 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up—) | | | 
Last week . we} 9.40/10.15] 9.65 
Week before . 8.62] 9.80] 8.92 
Medium (200-250 Ibs. 
Last .week ........ 9.72 
Week before 9.15 
Light (150-200 Ibs.) — 
St . aera | 9.62}10.12] 9.70 
Week before ow... | 8.88} 9.45] 9.02 
9.88} 9.10 
9.08] 8.30 
heavy packing sows 
(250 Ibs. up)— 
Last week 8.00} 8.30] 7.88 
Week before ... 7.00) 7.50} 7.12 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— 
Last week ... sai 20} 8.25 
Week before | 7.38 
Stock pigs— | 
a 7.92 











phtentighontostens teehee 2.25] 2.88) 2.65 
UGE MOIR ic .ctcssimses 2.25) 3.00] 3.00 
Feeder lambs, medium to | | 
‘hhoice— | 
Last week | 6.25] 6.38} 5.2! 








| 5 

Week before . 92] 6.88) 5.62 

NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 

classes of livestock are quoted at an aver- 
age of prices from common to choice. 
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Last week ........ 


Week before 
Timothy, No, 1— 
Last week .. 


Mixed clover, No. 1— ee 3 
} 

i 

Week before |. 





Alfalfa, choice— | | | 
ee eee }20.50}24.00) 
Week before ............0.. (20.50/24.00} 


Alfalfa, No. 1— | | 
Last Week oo.ccccccccscc/20.00 22.00) 





| products s 





Week before .................. 120.00/22.00) 
Alfalfa, standard— | | | 
Last week -sever sneeee | 19.00/20.00 
Week before ............0..../19.00120.00 
Alfalfa, No. 2— | | 
Last week .......... 18.00)18.00} 
{18.00 18.00 





Week before 
Oat straw— 

Last week ... 

Week before 





| 8.50] 6.25 5 
— 8.50) 6.75} 8.25 



















































































GRAIN 
> 
= 3 
0 S 
° as 
2 a ° 
a s g a 
2 FS 5 2 
= & a 2 
o}o}]uf 4 
Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week ........ -915§] .8414] .89 83 
Week before ....| .841%4] .79 84%] .75% 
Corn, No. 3Y¥— 
Last week ........] .91 -8244] .88%| .82 
Week before ....| .835%| .79 8344] .74% 
Corn, No. 4Y— 
Last week ......... 90 81 -86%4| .81 
Week before ....| .83%] .78%4| .821¢ -73%% 
Oats— 
Last week ........ -3854] 36%] .39 .34 
Week before ....| .35%4| .3434 -36%| .32 
jarley— 
Last week. ......... 55 -5014) .54 
Week before ....} .52 47 50% 
Rye— 
Last week ........ 5616) 5 56% 
Week before ....! .52 4946! 54%, 
Wheat, No. 2 hard 
Last week ........{ .82%4] .77 82%] .75 
Week before 76° an A! .70 
Pa na * 
$/5/3] 8 
a = a p ° 
ei 21 s121% 
eB} 2/2/77] 8 
= a = oO s 
a s a A; Oo 
Bran— 
Last week........ 8.75/19.25/26.00 
Week before. 8.75}18.75/26.00 
Shorts— 
Last week........}21.25/23.25]18.25/31.00 
Week before....}21.00/23.25/19.25|32.00 
Hominy feed— 
Last week........]28.50},...0.}.sccss.. }32.00 
Week’ before..../30.50.........[......... 35.00 
Linseed meal 
(o. p.— 
Last week........}43.00]......... 40.50 
Week before....}44.25)..0...... 42.50 
Cottonseed (41) 
per cent)— 
Last week........)33.85 
Week before..../30.50 
Tankage— 
Last week...... --|62.50}60.00 
Week befor 62.50/60.00 
Gluten— 
Last week........ be sccinesial enw oesee} 30.00 
Week before....}... --135.00 














*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; . 


all other points, car lots. 





STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
TO CORN BELT STATES 

The following table shows the shipments 
of stocker and feeder cattle to the corn 
belt states, from the twelve leading mar- 
kets. The figures are furnished by Leslie 
M. Carl, Iowa agricultural Statistician, 
and are in percentages of corresponding 
week for five-year average, 1925-1929, 


Livestock Receipts and 


Prices 


Hog prices are 85 per cent of the ten- 
year average, as contrasted with 87 per 
cent for fat cattle, 43 per cent for sheep 
and 56 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks. 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating all seasonal bias. 





























































HOGS 

2 22 

na ax 

2o}] $ C 

Ae! BE] §& 

os] oF © 

a) © 

Cos Ss => 

S&i Soi st 

GO] Mol CS 
August 10 to 16 92| 82; sy 
August 17 to 23. 98 80} 95 
August 24 to 30 ..... 92 85 M 
August 31 to Sept. 6 76 67 97 
September 7 to 13 ... 106 89 98 
September 14 to 20 ... 105 88 94 
September 21 to 27 ... a. oan 91 s 
September 28 to Oct. 4....} 107 85 § 

CATTLE 
August 10 to 16 91 80, 74 
August 17 to 23 .. 79 68; 8) 
August 24 to 30 .. 81 82); 49 
August 31 to Sept. 6 75 84 91 
September 7 to 13. 100 91 9 
September 14 to 20. € 99 85; » 
September 21 to 27 .... 65 69; 43 
September 28 to Oct. 81 79} = 87 
SHEEP 

August 10 to 16 once 84/ 






tonycr 








4 
47 
August 24 to 80 ... 120 5 
August 31 to Sept. 99} 120 54 
September 7 to 13 136} 130 55 
September 14 to 20 11 127 54 
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August 10 to 16. | 84) 121) “7 
August 17 to 23. 114; 118 | 
August 24 to 30 .... 120} 121 ti 
August 31 to Sept. 6.. 99} 120) “°? 
September 7 to 13 .. 136} 130! «4 
September 14 to 20 | 114} 127 8 
September 21 to 27 111} 134 

September 28 to Oct 105} 120 








Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and she: 
seven markets. 

Cattle prices are for fat beef steers. 

Sheep and lamb receipts are combined 





TERMINAL SUPPLIES 
The following table gives the per cent 
of five-year average for the corresponding 
weeks for the visible supplies of corn, 
wheat and oats and the storage stocks of 
butter and eggs. 
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Sot eo Fes “SS 

bh on ON aes) 
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oa | Sa] $B | §€5 

i a) t o v 

ER | Bn | En | OSa 

w-| 96.2[ 78.4) 54.6) 87.7 

i 56.9 64.2 49.8 62.8 

| 62.3 64.3 35.9 71.6 

Nebraska ........|. 181.5] 136.4] 111.6 118.6 

gS TD, Se 98.2 55.8] 102.2 

Indiana : 76.7] 72.7]. 38.5) 93.4 

SBN 5 insossescasineeg | 50.9] 56.3) 27.2] 44/3 
Total, 7 corn | | 

belt _states..| 98.7] 85.7|__58.7} 86.7 


Week ending September 26, 1930, as a 
percentage of the receipts for the corre- 
sponding week ending September 27, 1929 
—Iowa, 66.7 per cent; Illinois, 73.7; Mis- 
souri, 92.2; Nebraska, 117.1; Kansas, 105.6; 
Indiana, 80.1; Ohio, ; total, seven corn 
belt states, 86.0 per 
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MOVEMENT OF FEEDERS AND 
STOCKERS TO CORN BELT 
The following tables show the movement 
of feeder and stocker cattle and feeder 
and stocker sheep from twelve markets 
into the seven corn belt states. 

















CATTLE 
Months of July, August and September. 
| Totals 
Iowa Ill. Neb. |for corn 
aS. EY SA: PS 
i 179,597| 100,630) 132,419 692,181 
ee 155,127 98,703) 100,537) 539,052 
1930 ...... 108,636} 64,792) 107,737) 416,187 








Month of September, 














122,561| 63,925 ~ 432,064 
93,598} 56,911 314,224 
75,710 41,495 287,883 

SHEEP 


Months of July, August and September. 





it: me | 293,112] 109,786] 291,931/1,039, 685 
1929 "| 323/037] 1307464] 287'828/1'010'663 
| 274,292} 81,576] 239°984) ‘801,690 











___Month of 
1928 | 174,126] 
186,116! 


september. 





696,049 





The following table gives the percentage 
of the six-year average, 1924-29, of pork 
ored at western markets. 
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LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $13.94, week be- 
fore $13.56. Chicago—Last week $11.70, 
week before $10.75, 


ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 


No. 2 corn at Buenos Aires sold last 
week for 48%c, week before 4616c. 



















af | & 

Week Ending Cy a et 

ol 5 x s 
Ol & Oo; - 
a eee: 19} 220] 70} 101) 110 
August 23 .. | 23] 221] 71} 99) 10: 
August 30 ..... 31} 218] 73) 96) 1 
September 6. 38/ 215] 76 7| 108 
September 13 . 41) 214) 83) 96) 109 
September 20 . 44) 208; 84) 96) 107 
September 27. -| 41) 204) 84) 97) 112 
October 5. ..... | 44] 198] 84] 96| 113 








It will be observed that wheat is bur- 
dened with stocks more than twice the 
five-year average. 





PREDICTED CHICAGO HOG RECEIPTS 
OCTOBER 20 TO 25 

Barring unusual] price fluctuations, ex- 

traordinary weather, or other unforesee! 

factors of that Sort, we predict Chicag: 







hog receipts for the ensuing week as 
follows: 
Monday, October 20 wo... 46,000 
> 


Tuesday, October 21 ., 
Wednesday, October 2 
Thursday, October 22 
Friday, October 24 
Saturday, October 2? 





=o, 
- 40,000 
> 27,000 
7,000 


9. 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 
Exports of wheat the last week 

September were 5,992,000 bushels, as cor 
pared with 3,694,000 bushels for the week 
before and 2,043,000 bushels for the sam 
week last year. Exports of eorn the last 
week in September were 6,000 bushels, 
compared with 7,000 bushels the wee 
before and 12,000 bushels for the Same 
week last year. Exports of oats the t 
week in September were 45,000 bushels, : 
compared with 13,000 bushels for the weel 
before and 50,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. 








EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports_of lard the last week in Sep- 
tember Were 7,026,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 6,260,000 pounds the week be- 
fore and 13,476,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork for th: 
last week in September Were 2,456,000 
pounds, as compared with 2,607,000 pounds 
the week before and 4,064,000 pounds f 
the same week last year. 


FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank 4% per cent bonds 
due in 1958 but callable in 1938, were 
quoted last week at 94.50. Four per ceé 
bonds are quotable at 93.50. 





ENGLISH SPARROW TRAPS 

If the neighborhood is so full of Eng] 
Sparrows that the birds become a pest 
it is a comparatively simple matter 
trap them. Leaflet 61-L, recently issued 
by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, gives simple Plans for building 
several styles of sparrow traps. The Tesch 
nest box trap is an ingenious contrivance: 
designed to catch one bird after anothe! 
After a bird enters, the trap dumps the 
bird into a close-woven sack and sets it- 
self for the next visitor. Other effective 
styles include the hand operated nest 
trap, a sieve trap and a funnel trap made 
from small-mesh poultry wire. The leat- 
let is free to anyone requesting a copy. 
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COUNTRY AIR 











The other day I came home from an 
all-day Farm Bureau meeting—the an- 
nual program session, with Mr. Bichling 
and Miss Knowles in attendance—and be- 
cause our county has been a center for 
a lot of “regional’’ conversation and pub- 
licity in the new cooperative marketing 
plan, and because our county president 
has been a factor in regional organiza- 
tion, we were all deeply interested, thirst- 
ing for knowledge on the plan and willing 
and ready to back the enterprise with the 
faith that we feel it needs from produc- 
ys, But we likewise felt that we were 
woefully ignorant of details and rather 
inadequately informed. Detailed explana- 
tion helped, and I came home feeling quite 
<s inarticulate upon the subject as before, 
but aware that I could more intelligently 
follow Mr. Eichling’s suggestions in re- 
il 


f 
if 
€ 


onse to our desire to inform ourselves. 
se suggestions were to “study the 
movement as it develops, criticize not too 
hastily, and be willing to believe in our 
as they feel out the plan which 
of necessity must undergo many adjust- 
I had a sort of Stephen Decatur- 
“my country—right or 


leaders 


ments.”” 
ish feeling of 
wrong.”” 


The m. of the h. halted me in my ac- 
count of the meeting with, ‘‘Sa-ay, you 
should have heard the bird that spoke to 


the Executive Club, in Chicago, over 
WGN, today. The way he laid out the 
Farm Board, cooperative marketing and 
the dumb-bell farmer was nothing slow. 


As to the farm situation—it simply does 
not exist. He said so.”” And he sizzled 
on, Winding up with, “And did he get a 
big hand!’’ Well, of course, he got a big 
hand. He knew what at least. some busi- 
1 executives wanted to hear, and he 
had a lovely line for their elongated ears 
misquoted dairy profits, contorted 
the existing conditions and advanced the 
simple cure-all for the farmer of getting 
out of lines that weren’t paying and get- 
ting into the ones that were. He advo- 
cated the dairy and poultry lines. Now 
all you wheat farmers, being equipped for 
poultry and dairy, hop to it quick before 
overproduction gets under way again. 

Oh, there certainly is a lot of misinfor- 
mation afloat—and it isn’t all among Ohio 
farmers. (See editorial on page 4, Wal- 
laces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead, of 
September 27.) 


as he 


and marketing aside— 
you seen Dennis King in “The 
Vagabond King’’'? After a year or more 
of publicity about him-in this production 
» stage and on the screen, you are 
“And now must we listen to 
( , Air rave about him, too?” I'm 
afraid so, friends. Or else turn to the live- 
For months we've promised 
school boy that when Denny King 

within a reasonable radius we'd 
» him to the show. Well, he came to 
e local theater with a film old and bat- 
ered, balled up in synchronization in 
several places, and a bit off key in other 
places. And, as it happened, the m. of 
the h. and I went in a rather non-recep- 
tive mood and a bit of rebellion, for a 
beloved friend dropped in, and we'd have 
liked to visit in our customary fashion 
far into the night with him. But a prom- 
ise of months to a school boy isn't a 
matter to be overlooked. And so we went, 


Misinformation 
have 





Oh, the insolent arrogance, the eternal 
youthfulness, the gallant spontaneity and 
the romantic bravery of Dennis King! 
No wonder R. H. L., in his Line o’ Type 
column, used to rave on about him in a 
manner almost equal to B. L. T.’s ad- 
miration of a well-done opera. And then 
there were the costumes—lovely shim- 
mering satins, sweeping trains, long 
plumes, tall peaked caps with diaphanous 
veils floating from their peaks on the 
ladies-in-waiting—all one’s little girl 
dreams of court splendor and romance 
done in lovely delicate colors. Who cared 
about a broken film now and then or the 
woman that laughed when the gamin of 
the underworld died so convincingly in 
Denny’s arms? Only one marring spot. 
The setting for the “Only a Rose” duet 
we hear so often over the radio looked 
Something like the lithographed calen- 
Gars the grocery store gives away. And 
then there was old King Louis. He was 
quite as good in his part as Denny was 


his 


I like movies. Castle walls don't wab- 

ble when the villain is banged up against 
them on the screen, as they do on the 
tage. There are distant vistas with ex- 
ite light and shade, and people can 
tand naturally with their backs to the 
audience, and, with recording machines 
Properly placed, their lines can be repro- 
duced with quite as much plainness as 
tho they were facing the audience. 






And here’s a letter from Keith J. Neal, 
of Beaverdale, in Des Moines, suggesting 
that “to get at some of my moans,” I 
Write to Announcer Dick Wells, of WHO, 
and tell him of our column. Really, Mr. 
Neal, I have a bit of a complex about 
doing that—especially since I once called 
at WHO and nobody seemed especially 
Interested in what farmers thought of 
rad o% As a wide-awake announcer, Mr. 
Wells may be reading this column, tho I 
think not. Perhaps he hasn’t been, and 
that may be why he hasn’t profited more 
from what you call my “ability to call 
em down.” As you suggest, there really 
are a million others just like me, but I'm 
blest if I think that radio program build- 
&s always know it. A FARM WOMAN. 










try and egg production. 





chance. And finally, 
best is best for them. 


Farmers and feeders 


at best, are standing still. 





Uf the chickens ate at the table and you ate off the ground, would yom have any preference as to what they gave you to eat? 


The Money Value of “Taste” 
in Pigs and Chickens 


When you can get 15c for pork and 40c for eggs, any- 
body can show a profit on Hogs and Poultry. But 
when the price comes down to about half that amount, 
it takes real scientific and economic feeding to make 
veal money. And every smart feeder knows that the 
most palatable, tasty feeding that will stimulate diges- 
tion will make for the greatest economy of pork, poul- 


CIENCE has made some great discover- 
ies in the pig and chicken world. 


It has discovered that pigs and chickens 
have taste the same as humans. That they 
will use their taste in selection, if given a 
that what they /ike 


who have followed 
these discoveries are making money faster 
than they ever made it before. The others, 


SRS 


The particular feed, scientists tell us, that 
pigs and chickens like best is Semi-Solid 
Buttermilk. They say that every other feed 
should have a percentage of Semi-Solid 
added to it in order to create this taste 
appeal. And that, when you add Semi-Solid 
to any other feed, your pigs will put on 
better and firmer pork and do it faster and 
your hens will lay more and bigger eggs. 


Among those who keep up with the 
scientific discoveries of the times this is 
pretty well understood already, because 
the Consolidated Products Company alone 
is called upon to supply over a hundred 
million pounds a year of Semi-Solid 
Buttermilk to the farmers and feeders of 


America who are making money out of 
their flocks and herds. 


(Advertisement) 











Prevents 








Ask Your Dealer 


to show you one 


Hall Red Top Feeder saves feed three ways. 
t can’t get out unless hogs eat it out, no 
spilling or wastage. 2. Rainproof construction 
prevents souring. 3. Hogs eat when they want 
to. Compartments handle all feeds including 
minerals. Built to last, heavy, creosoted lum- 
ber, solid, metal-lined base, See your local 
dealer or write us for complete information. 

HALL MFG. CO., Dept. W-15, Cedar Rapids, fa, 


Valuabie stock-breeding caicuiators 
sent absolutely free to hog raisers writ- 
ing for details about Hall Red Top 
Feeders. Write today. A postal will do. 
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Regardless YF AST Y 
Make or ¢ onadliog 


Write for Trade Offer 
Write TODAY for our offer to take 
your old separator in trade for the 
wonderful NE W Low Model Melotte, 
on a most liberal Exchange Pian. 
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Husking Contests | 


If a local corn husking contest 
is going to be held in your county 
this fall, see that the contest com- 
mittee sends to Wallaces’ Farmer 
and Iowa Homestead for a supply 
of rules, sheets of instruction for 
gleaners and judges, and blanks 
for recording results. 


These forms for the use of offi- 
cials will be furnished free for all 
local contests. Have your commit- 
tee send in for a supply at once. 


Make sure that your contest 
winner will be entitled for a 
chance at the state and national 
titles by following official rules in 
vour local contest. 


Write to Corn Husking Contest 
Editor, 








Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead 
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Harrington’s 
Herd 
Heading 





POLAND CHINA BOARS 


VAIL, IOWA 
Thurs., Oct. 23, 1930 


If you are looking for real herd heading boars we have them for you— 
sired by RINGMASTER and out of sows by Domino 
by Whirlwind and Silver Dome by Silver King. An outstanding litter 
by CHANCELLOR SPECIAL and out of an outstanding daughter of the 
Some wonderfully choice litters out of dams by 
Selling some of the best boars we have ever 
listed in a publie auction, and we are selling some real herd boar propo- 
Write for cur catalog at once and mention Wallaces’ Farmer 








35 Head 





Early Dawn and Domino. 


and Iowa Homestead. 


A. HARRINGTON & SONS, Vail, lowa 


M. T. White, Fieldman for this paper. 


going to find some of the best herd boar prop- 
; The junior champion and grand champion 
air this year were sons of Early Dawn, a boar 


NOTE—In this sale 
ositions that are 


If you are on the market for a real herd 
to attend this sale. (Signed) M, T. White. 





this herd, and several litters in this 








RUDE & SON’S BIG DUROC JERSEY BOARS 


MOORHEAD, IOWA, 
well grown, and are the big-boned, eas 


Junior boar pig at Iowa State Fair in 
Mostly out of Broadea: 





OCTOBER 27, 1930, 
PATHLEADER'’'S INDEX and FIRE. 


Four litters sired by GIANT CLIMAX, 
Mention this paper when writing for 


=teo MOORHEAD, IOWA 











Johnson’s ; Spotted Poland China Sale 


Council Bluffs, lowa, October 25 
40 Head of 250 and 300-pound Immune Boars 


lot of poars 3 th at I have ever listed for a public auction and they are sired by 
and other good and well known sires. These are 
r’s E qual and The Whippet Everything immun Sale 


Wi rite {or catalog and mention this paper. Address 


GRANT A. JOHNSON, Council Bluffs, Iowa 


Auditorium in town. 








__MILKING S} SHORTHORNS 
MIL KKING > SI JORTHORNS 


Bulla and heifers out 
t ¢ 


Fed lerally ace edited 


AL BER’ r LE A, MINN. 





and Belle Vv ernon herds of Milk- 
‘tb 


Sosa and Imported Bates 
breeding with excellent milking ancestry. 
A few choice tried young 


s, 2 to 12 monthe old 
A te w W ‘~~ Collie 


cows a bred heifers for sale. 








rthorn bulls a7 servi ceable age 
by Cyrns chambion whose dam 


= SHORTHORNS 
e Scotch Bulls for 


young Scotch bulls 


HORSES | "AND . ae 7 
r 5,000 C Solt Club Customers 


500 farmers own breed- 
ing interests in Holbert —— 


reas stallions is needed in your 


mupity Colt c inb plan 
50 experienced stallioners for 


ner 
iol BERT HORSE IMPORTING CO 


FARCEUR os 


Stallions and mares for sale. 











LIVESTOCK REPRESENTATIVES 
604 North 40th St., 


J. E. Halsey, care of Wallace Publish- 
ing Co., Des Moines, towa. 


The tast pages for livesteck adver- 
tising ge to press on Wednesday morn- 
the week previous, 
advance of date of issue. 














HOLSTEINS 


RRP AAR enn 


High Record Holstein 
Bulls for Sale 


We have a fine lot of bulls of EK. P. O. P. breed- 
ing All ages Closely related to the daughter 
of K. P. O. P., that is now breaking al] world's 
records for butter on year test Special prices to 
make room for show herd. Also some good heifers 
and cows. Write or come. 

HARGROVE & ARNOLD FARMS, 
NORWALK IOWA 


Several Fine Holstein Bulls 


Combining type and production, ready 
for service. 
SHOMONT FARMS Monticello, Iowa 


FOR SALE 


TWENTY choice springing and fresh cows and 
heifers, 50 bred heifers for fel) 20a 
DODGE COUNTY DAIRY CATTLE ¢ 
WEST CONCORD, MINN. 


Schermerhorn Farm 
MASON CITY, IOWA 
Is headquarters for Holsteins noted for production 
aud type. We can supply a few bulls of high 
quality and of serviceable ages. 














ABERDEEN ANGUS 


Aberdeen Angus Cattle 





Sales Next Week 


Monday, October 20— 
‘oc Jerseys—Ed Dimig, 
r Whites—Barber 


Wednesday, October 22— 
Holsteins—Annual ; 


Shorthorns—Mrs. 


Thursday, October 23— 
Holsteins—Hols stein | it 
Poland ( “hinas—A. 


Friday, October . 


Ho Iste in s—Hoy ward Co. 





Future Sales 


SORES nS 


° coe Bros., Ai 
MILKING SHORTHORNS 
Strawberry 


POLAND CHINAS 


23 Rude & Son, 


° T 
Livestock News 
A. Dowl- 
1 Septem- 
f $64, all 
yousttian boar, 
i was lame 
offer him. 
Galva, 
to BD. P. 
same figure. 
, went 
$140, 
Graettin- 
> also got 
and M. Cc. 
No. 6 
No. 19, 
, lowa, 














as fairly 
day. 
aati: 
The top 
, selling 
Northfield, 
> Went to 
Ill., at 
sold 
& Sons, 


ristenson, 


| firm presented a desirable 


Lot 1, a son ‘of Golder 





r mates, 


sold 
three 


and toad head of top boars were 





I AM OFFERING some very Gee cows and heifers 





and a _few excellent bulls. Blackbirds and 
Trojan Ericas. Write or come “ye em } 
W. A. HOPLEY ATLANTIC. IOWA } 


OAK GLEN ANGUS 

A half dozen bul of serviceable ages for sale 
Good indrtdals "of good breeding, sired by Ela- 

tion K. a 2200-lb. state fair winner by Enlate. Also 

a few females. Inspection invited. Prices reasonable, 

W. S. AUSTIN DUMONT, IOWA 


ANGUS BULLS 


EXTRA CHOICE, ready for service. Elbas, En- 
chantress Ericas, Blackcaps and Blackbirds. Best 

of breedin ing. Priced reasonable. Farm 17 miles east 

0 foines. 

H. P. WILKINSON MITCHELLVILLE, IOWA 


LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEERS 
M. H. Cruise, Omaha, Neb. 


LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEER. 
Thoroughly ed om all breeds. Aleo farm land 
we im all parte of the country. Write me for 
M. H. Cruise, 4823 Webster St.. Omaba, Nebd. 











son of Stilts Anchor, 


Prices ranged from $30 to $100. 





Holiday, 
Arapahoe, 


Iowa buyers were 


; John Den Beste, 
38 head sold for an 





Atlantic, Ia. 
& Powell, Har- 


Sale, 


Maquo- 


Inde- 


Sale, 


Sons, 


isak¢ i. Ne- 


Breed- 


. John- 


Breeders’ 
Holstein Sales 


Waverly, 


Mers., 


Control and 
Assn,, at a- 


Mer., 


Des 


srsen Ce. 


Ruthven, 
Min ne apolis, 


Sale, 


Valley, 


Iowa. 


ASSN., 
Ww. Ke a. Secy 


Iowa, 


POLAND CHINAS 
Feb. 19—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa, 
DOUROC JERSEYS 


. 27—Rude & Son, Moorhead, Iowa, 


3—C larence Carmean, Lytton, Iowa, 
Kiron, 


Moorhead, Iowa. 


sale, a 


son of 
12 to W.. &. 
Wis. Se 


la Grove, 
> crowd, 
at an 
head 
remainder 
a distance. 
» going to Elmer C, 
even 
, took No, 


$100. 

18 at 
an even 
to end. 


Christensen, 
29, was 
average 
f boars and 
r was No. 20, a 
went to Ray 
even 


le of Poland 
October 6, 
the 


Ed Dykstra, Per- 


St. Paul, 
5... BD. 

Le Mars; 
Bengston, 
Frank 
City; J. F. 








BUY DUROCS 


From one of Iowa’s leading herds. 
Sale at farm adjoining town. 


Nevada, lowa 


Friday, Oct. 24th 


selected from 























boars and 15 gilts, which are some 
of the best produced in this herd. 
They are well grown, with excel- 
lent feeding quality and the type 
Most of them are 
sired by STILTS’ PRINCE. A few 
are by GOLDEN CHOICE. Blood 
that will improve your herd. 
You will find this an excellent place 


farmers desire. 





Send orders to J. E. Halsey, 
Auctioneer, Clair 
For catalog address 


Chas. W. Handsaker 


Nevada, Iowa 











A Hereford Dispersion 


(Fifteen miles northeast ae ~~. four miles 
north) 


a lowa, October 30 


Ten mht and the fem ales 


1. id _ bs 
( ‘Loy ER i AD 106th 


eifer Sires represented ar 
i ‘LOVER L AD 10: sth, “ linton Domino 13 rh, 
Expectation ‘2d and “Prince Rupert 7 
strong in Anxiety breed ng. 
seil in practic val farm condition, 


E. A. SCHAUB & SONS, 











Holstein Sale 


Thursday, Oct. 23rd 
WestfUnion, Ia., Fair Grounds 


cows and heifers 
10 grade cows and heifers 
15 purebred bulls 


to 
and 


| West tc nion is lovated on Fetch 





1 


Wayeete County 
Breeders Assn. 
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FOR SALE 


rams of high rr a and ‘oun breedine. 
inspection will be our pleasure. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY DEPARTMENT 
IOWA STATE COLLEGE 


SHROPSHIRE ool 


ABOUT 30 good registered ram 9 





“arm two miles east of town. 


HAMPSHIRES 


Hampshire Shee Assn. 





$100, 





ay and breeding at 
Ww rite John Bonner, Sec’y, 
AMERICAN OXFORD DOWN 


RECORD ASSOCIATION 
booklet or other information regarding tbe 





was 
boars 
and two were 

he sale was 
nk, of Maple- 
Out-of- 
Or- 


Sec. C. Williamson, Xenia, Ohio. 
Gavin McKerrow, Pres., Pewaukee, Wis. 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS for SALE 


We are now offering 65 imported and hom gos 

yearling and two-year-old resistered rams. - 
ing better than these. 
Also 25 very choice yearling ewes. 
. Daniel Leonard & Sons, 








RECORDED Shropshire rams and 
100 one and two-year-old rams; 





boned rams hag ewes, 
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DUROC JERSEYS 


— — beer 





Mention Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa 


and see us. 
dress 


Homestead. Ad 
McKee Bros. Creston, Iowa 


DEYOE’S DUROCS 


Offe ring a line rch boars with outstanding 
», quality and uniformity of correct type. 

r umber herd rospects. Immune. Farm 

3 miles south, 1 mile east. 

GEO. M. DEYOE MASON CITY, IOWA 








WILSON’S DUROCS 


1 AM OFFERING 4 bodied henry pened spring 


boars. and gilts weighing around 0 poun at 
$35. Cholera immune. 


k. P. WILSON COGGON, IOWA 


40 Duroc Boars at $50 





ed, well-grown, spring ng boars, easy feed- 
ir J 4 ancy Stilts and Dynamite breedin A 
few cosine top breeder boars a little higher. 
Shipped C.0.D, on approval, Farm 8 miles north 


Ww eS Address, Knotek Bros., Riverside, Ia. 


CHOICE DUROC BOARS 


nd open gilts, good type and feeding quality by 
“sous of Builder Sensation, Fireworks, The Snap- 
pit and the world's junior champion. Superhe. In- 
mune, 


ood lines for Ticed 
right G. A. SWENSON, DAYTON, lowa 








Ry an’s Dark Cherry Durocs | 





x ctly big type, massive in body conformation, 
tra good in heart eas and spri of rib. Rich 
large herd, Ps fading outstanding herd and 

show prospects. for folder and photos. Price 
reasonable, z™ Ss AN, Beaconsfield, Iowa 





25 Good Duroc Jersey Boars 

I am offering 25 of the best Duroc boars I have 
raised this ar. si Longfellow’s Image, and 
out_of my 700 and Sock. sows. All March boars; 


$3 3! 5, and up, shipped O 
T ¢ ACKE - “SIBLEY, IOWA 


35 Duroc Jersey Boars 


Wirth size and length, heavy bone, weight up to 225 





pounds, The easy gait ag kind, you can select a 
boar here sat vill i to size, breeding and 
quality. et by The Airman. 
Immune, TER, OGDEN, IOWA 





Garton’s Big Duroc Boars 


I am_ now offering 25 big, large boned Duroc 


boars, sired by Nebraska Wonder, Golden Gleam, 
toyal Stilts, and Master ser. oat to — 
these boars at once, and priced Gs Addre 

E T. GARTON MA THON, I0oW xt 





Duroc Boars and Gilts 


Sired by Advance Gleam out of Golden Gleam, and 
out of dams by a son of Stilts King. March 
farrow, large litters. Big husky dark red individuals. 

> 40  Penes. Immune and cunreter 
BREDA, IOWA 


50 Duroc Jersey Boars—50 


I AM NOW READY to sell you the best boar you 
ever bought for the money. I have all the leading 

blood lines, and I certainly have the kind of boars 

you like. Write « or come and see me. 

LLOYD PLAC MILFORD, IOWA 


Duroc Jersey Boars for Sale 
Forty y bie, husky arene | an ont ‘i 

is 00. ‘Spring boars, 8% $35. 00 "and $40.00. Satis- 
¥ ‘- ” SOHULT? ILTZ ESTHERVILLE, IOWA 


NELSON'S DUROC BOARS 


Fall and spring Duses Jersey boars by Red Chief and 
Gold Bond A, Prices reasonable. Call at farm 
eight miles north of ‘Alta or write for particulars. 


I ship on re 
N. K. NE ALTA, IOWA 

















Duroc Jersey Boars and Sows 


We are now Ciering $0.) 50 ae of ce ugaed. well bred 
boars and sows—the_ big, 

everybody wants, and a 
afford Immune am 
Address E 





Sixty are Duroc _ = —_ Wy March and 


farrow, 7, Woe 
. 


= 
sale. One real ¢ fall boar by Iowa Stilts. 
Plenty of bone and _ stretch, ship on approval or 
C.0.D. Priced to sell. Write at on 
H. 8, FAIN EMMETSBURG, IOWA 


45 GOOD IMMUNE DUROO JERSEY BOARS. 

Now offering 35 spring boars and 10 fall boars for 
sale. These are od onan Sensation, Again and 

Col. Majesty by the grand ampion Dlinois boar 

His Majesty. Also litter by The Abbott and The 
ea _ tices reasonable. 

E. x EDWARDS ALTA, IOWA 


CHESTER WHITES 


10 FALL BOARS 


Weighing 3850 to 400 pounds. Thirty-five spring 
boars, big husky fellows sired by Perfect Prince 
and Alfalfa King. Come and see them or write 
W. E. GAFFEY & SON 
STORM LAKE IOWA 


STEINMETZ’ CHESTERS 


Offering 60 of the most uniform high class spring 
boars we have ever raised, also fall boar. 

Your chance to get a real herd’ boar te a ver geason- 

able price. New blood for old customers. Imm 

E. G STEINMETZ ALDEN, TOWA 


Chester White Boars 


Excellent type and quality. Large rugged fellows. 
00a blood ‘Some herd heading material. 

















tone or write = your wante. ces reasonable. 
A. D. BRENNAMAN R. 1 MARION, IOWA 





35 Chester White Boars—35 


1 AM OFFERIG 35. very choice fall and spring 
boars for sale, sited by Eldorado Giant, Rainbow 
fesi a King’s Choice, out of prize winning dams. 
» 








AF, RIEMENSCHNEIDER __ KINGSLEY IOWA 
CHI ts WHITE BOARS—Big, quszed, weill- 
mooth boars. All immune. Sired by DIC- 


8 
TATOR by. Silver King 
Prospect and Diamond Dick by Hillside Giant. 

. 1breedi ing. New blood for old customers. Reason: 
h le prices. Write or see them if you want real 
ver | header. F. H. Schmadeke, R. 4, Clarksville, Ia, 
Th LA pat ~ Ener WHITE _ BOARS. 

ie crea of boars I have ever offered. 

teen outstanding sal boars by White Eagle Tst 
end 50 spring you are looking for herd 
oars I certainly have them for you this year. Men- 


tion this i“ r when writing me 
PW. La boux “SPIRIT LAKE, IOWA 


MASTER MIND by Big 
Best 











MICHIGAN FREED FROM BOVINE 
TUBERCULOSIS 
Michigan was officially designated, Au- 
gust 1, as a modified accredited area, sig- 
nifying that all its cattle herds are prac- 


tically free from tuberculosis. This is 
the third state to attain this distinction. 
Maine was qualified in May, 1929, and 


North Carolina in October, 1928. 
Final accreditation in Michigan followed 


closely the recent dismissal of the so- 
called “black cow" case by Royal A. Haw- 
ley, circuit judge of Ionia, Mich, This 
case, which questioned the validity of 
the law authorizing the tuberculin test, 
was filed against the state by E. S. Town- 
send, an Ionia county cattle owner. All 
other counties in the state had met the 
official requirements for accreditation. 
Judge Hawley’s decision sustains the 


right of public authorities to test, con- 
demn, appraise and slaughter privately 
owned cattle in the campaign to eradicate 
bovine tuberculosis. 

In upholding the state in its successful 
fight against ‘“‘one of the most dreaded 
and deadly diseases that affect human- 
ity,’ Judge Hawley held that the law is a 
necessary public health measure and 
comes within the authority of the state. 

A few days after the decision was ren- 
dered, the cow on which the case rested 
was slaughtered under the supervision of 
state and federal veterinarians. The post- 


mortem examination disclosed tuberculous | 


lesions in the lungs and lymph glands. 





CLEAN PLOWING CONTROLS 
BARLEY SCAB 


Barley will be ground and fed in large 
quantities for swine production this win- 
ter as a substitute for corn. Due partly 
at least to dry weather, no general scab 
infestation has occurred, as contrasted 
to 1928 and to a lesser degree in 1929, 
when this disease rendered much of the 
crop produced in the central and eastern 
states unfit for feeding to hogs. Since 
the 1931 crop may be similarly attacked 
thru the recurrence of scab in those sec- 
tions which need the feed most, before 
another corn crop matures, it may be 
profitable to prevent appearance of scab 
by clean fall plowing. 

The scab parasite lives over winter on 
old corn stalks and other crop residues, 
and when the weather is humid and hot, 
it spreads to the developing barley ker- 
nels. A survey in northern Illinois and 
southern Wisconsin, in 1928, showed scab 
infection averaging 17 per cent in fifty- 
two barley fields when the crop was sown 
in disked or poorly plowed corn land 
where stalks were left on the ground. In 
contrast, the infestation in 102 fields in 
this area where the corn was removed 
and the land well plowed, was less than 
2 per cent, with little damage to the feed- 
ing value of thé barley. Wide base plows 
when drawn with sufficient power help to 
make the plowing job more thoro. 





FEED SHORTAGE FAVORS GRINDING 
Since high quality feed apparently will 
be scarce in quantity this fall, farmers 
may turn to grinding and mixing limited 
quantities of high quality feed with low 
grade feeds and the cheaper grains. 

A Nebraska farmer who feeds a large 
number of cattle each fall will use a ra- 
tion of ground sheaf oats, ground barley 
and cottonseed meal. The sheaf oats are 
stacked and then run thru an ensilage 
cutter. Then they are ground in a feed 
mill along with barley and cottonseed 
meal. This mixes them thoroly. How- 
ever, the previous cutting in an ensilage 
cutter is not necessary with most up-to- 
date roughage mills, which are equipped 
with both feed table and grain hopper 

A farmer in Coffey county, Kansas, 
plans to use a combination roughage and 
grain mill this fall to utilize corn fodder 
produced on the farm, He intends to 
mix cottonseed meal with the fodder, 
which he believes is the best way to feed 
the corn crop this year. 

Another farmer in Indiana has found 
a ground and mixed roughage and grain 
ration excellent for fattening lambs, He 
believes that it is largely thru self-feed- 
ing a ground ration that he has been able 
to fatten his lambs from twenty to thirty 
days sooner. 

At the University of Wisconsin, it was 
found that lambs can be put on full feed 
almost at once by grinding or cracking 
the grain and feeding it mixed with 
ground hay. In Nebraska, Kansas and 
Colorado, feeding of ground alfalfa hay 
in self-feeders, with cracked barley, corn 
and oats, is becoming a common plan 
among feeders of large numbers of lambs, 





Six hundred million bushels meets the 
demands of the United States for wheat. 
The present production is eight hundred 
million bushels. 





HEREFORDS 


~ Polled Herefords 


FOR SALE, females one or a carload, also a num- 
ber of desirable yearling bulls at reasonable prices. 
P. M. CHRISTENSON & SON. Lone Rock, Iowa 


HEREFORD BULLS 








FOR SALE 
5300 BF Bright Stanway bull, well fed and 
MOE ia LER IN BROS. GALT, IOWA 
TAMWORTHS 





Tamworth Boars and Gilts 


Fall boars, spring nom spring gilts, big litters, 
tested for economical gain: 


J.J. Newlin Grimes, lowa 
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~ POLAND CHINAS | 
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GRUBER’S POLAND CHINA BOAR BARG. AINS 


I am now ready to ship you a good boar if you will only write or call and see me 
of good spring boars, sired by Silver Bell and Silver Stamp, 
boar prospects 


two good fall boars by.Silver Bell that are he 


prs) anybody can buy. 


Mention this paper when writing me 


I am offering 35 head 
are priced to suit you. I also offer 
immune and | am pricing 


and these 
These are 


Address 





EOR@E GRUBE FARRAGUT, IOWA 
HEAD OF POLAND INE 

Smooth, Heavy Boned | 8QMENINK Boxns” LOO Ys 
Boars and gilts with individual merits second to 


Poland China Boars 


Lots of size, best of breeding 
of top boars in Doris sale 
guaranteed to satisfy. 


SIEVERS BROS. 


Route No. 6 Atlantic, lowa 


Cockerton’s “Poland Boars 


I AM NOW READY to sell the best lot of boars 
I have ever raised. The big quality kind that 
everybody wants. Write or come and see me. Address 


JAMES OCOCKERTON WHITING, IOWA 


20 Poland China Boars—20 


I An or PEERING 20 good Poland China boars for 
by ig Commander and The Flash 

Ww il chip c ob. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer and 

Iowa Homestead. Address 

D. J. BURNS STUART, IOWA 


Burkey’s Big Poland Boars 


I AM OFFERING 35 head of the best Poland 
China boars I have ever raised. Big boned fellows 
and priced reasonable. Address 


ROY E. BURKEY 


Many sired by one 
last fall. Immune, 











WALNUT, IOWA 
Large, Immune Poland Boars 


I AM OFFERING 30 very choice boars at private 
treaty sired by the great Strongheart and The 





pees. Write or come and see these boars. 
A 
CHAS. J. JOHNSON LESLIE, IOWA 





Mohrhauser’s Poland China Boars 


I AM NOW OFFERING 85 head of the best bred 
and largest boned boars I have ever offered for 


on Ae immune and priced to sell. Write or come 
an see 
GEORGE a “MOHRHAUSER, DANBURY, IOWA 





Poland China Boars 


ING 35 good spring boars fer 


Prize Winnin 
I AM NOY OFFE 


sale. _(Some_prize winners. Si by A 
fender, Valley King, Cardinal and the 1f 530 rand 
champion, Stronghold. Prices reasonable, Ad 


STANLEY ADDY MARCUS, IOWA 


35 Poland China Boars 
I AM OFFERING eight good ou boars and 27 
spring boars for sale, sired by The Marksman and 
Milage. x , with ample e- Write or 
come and hem. Immune. dres 
| ee A BUTTERFIELD BURT, IOWA 


40 GOOD POLAND CHINA BOARS 40 
If Phe want a L. boned, well os and Pa heed 


ola! te me. off wi 
head_ sired —s watz of the most noted boars 0’ the 
ese are pric 1. Everything immune. 
Mention this 


A 
LMER C. LEE ~MOORHEAD, 10WA 











HAMPSHIRES 


HAMPSHIRE BOARS 


of spring farrow by Mint Master and Bud's Prospect, 
two state fair champions. All immune, rice 
reasonable 


H. W. OXLEY & SON 


40 Choice Hampshire Boars 


I AM OFFERING 40 strictly choice spring boars 
and six good fall boars, si by Lumber Jack, 
, Model and Rambler.’ These are immune and 


priced to sell. Address 
MATT LOCATIS HUMBOLDT, IOWA 


40 HAMPSHIRE BOARS 


I am now offering the best Hampshire boars I have 
ever raised. Both fall and spring boars. Sired by 
Perfection Pal, Hawkeye Limelight, ideal Roller, and 

Master Finn. Write or come and se 
CLARENCE TETER COON ‘RAPIDS, IOWA 


60 Choice Hampshire Boars 


Forty spring and twenty fall boars. We have good 

big husky farmers’ boars with quality, also show 
boars and real herd boar prospects. pverything at 
farmers’ prices. AS farm or will Frye C.0.D 
Cc. A. PRENTIC SAC Crry, IOWA 





IOWA CITY, IOWA 














Immune Hampshire Boars 


Big, husky, immune fall and spring boars, one good 

junior yearling, well grown, with best of quality 
and type. Popular blood lines. If you like them big 
we have them. Farm three miles north of Barnum. 
c. J. LENT & SONS CLARE, [OWA 





none. Representing the most popular blood of the 
breed. Prices reasonable. Cholera immune. 
CHAS. F. SCHRUNK & SON lowa 


Mapleton, 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS __ 


YES SIR! 


WE HAVE 40 head real choice spring and fall boars 

sired by Silver Sides, Another Flash, Malmison 
Fairfax, Big Game, Golden Arrow and } ony Sweep 
New stock for old customers. Prices from $25 to 
s60 Immune and guaranteed Will ship COD 


Come or send for photos. 
Cc. H. MILLER ALEXANDER, 


Choice Spring Boars 


Out of a granddaughter of Playmate and sired by 
a son of ash. Price $30. 
CHAS. J. CONNELL STORM LAKE, 


Spotted Poland China Boars 


I am offering my junior yearling herd boar, 
Robert Burns, an extra —_ boar. Also 30 
spring and fall Sy by the great Omar. Priced to 
move. . Od. NOTZ. ORE STON, IOWA 





IOWA 





IOWA 








j © 
Werner's Spotted Polands 
Thirty-five choice boars from my prize winning herd. 
Sired by Prodigy, Checkerboard and Fair Sport 
They have size, quality and length. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Cholera immune. Four miles west of 
‘erry. FRANK WERNER, PERRY, IOWA 





Spotted Poland Boars 


Splenc.1 rugged spring boars, sired by Melmor, the 

Iowa and National champion. Others by Silver 
ge i~<. aited ism Col. a Fie reasonable, Farm on 
EARL CONNEL L my | 4, BROOKLYN, IOWA 





Jenison’s Spotted Polands 


Aa t and 7, ant everything that will 
breeding ‘w orth. herd. Spring rs, 
; fall » Py one Salles yearling, wi August 


pigs eit either, — for sale this 


arm les N. of Ar, “t. Roy Jenison. 


40 Spotted Poland Boars—40 


I amy now ready to ship. and I am offering 40 head 
ha good, boned, easy-feeding Spotted 
Poland China a Want you te A or come 


and _ see my boars, Mention this p 
L. YETTER, IOWA 


JACKSO 
61 Spotted Poland China Boars 


I _ now offering 26 good fall boars for sale and 








ring boars. sired b ted Armistice, 
Spark Plug, Armistice and e Paramount, Must 
move these boars. Pricing them right. 


T. M. HAYDEN CRESTON, IOWA 


25 Spotted Poland China Boars 


FOR SALE. Sired by Piloteer, Lucky Strike. 
Orange Mint, and Fair Fox. Some real herd 








beaders th shes are outstanding. Immune. Four fal! 

OATS. 

ALBIN y “NEL SON EAGLE GROVE. IOWA 
30 BIG, EASY- FEE DING 


Spotted Poland China Boars 


Four good fall boars and 26 choice spring rs 
Ready to ship. Big boned and well bred. ee 

the kind you want. Price $35 to 

BERT 8S. GEERDES LAKOTA, IOWA 





SPOTTED POLAND CHINA BOARS 
Forty good spring boars, good breeding and color, 
easy feeding type, out of large litters. Priced to 
sell. Order Septe mber pigs now, to be shipped at 
weaning time. Come or write Farm seven miles 


north of Jeffe ron, fa No. 
HOMER L. HEN EY JEFFERSON, IOWA 





40 Very Choice Spotted Poland China Boars. 
All spring boars, sired by The Majestic, (grand 
champion winner); also by The Diamond and The 








Attraction. New blood for old customers. Five 
grand champion boars used in our herd. Prices rea- 
sonable. -Address 
P. J. GAHERTY & SONS, STORM LAKE, IOWA 
HARTEN’S SPOTTED POLAND 
CHINA BOARS 
I am offering 25 big boned, well grown, immune 
boars for sale, sired by Masterstroke, High Colonel 
and Malmore. If you want a re a bargain I have 
them. Write or come and see the 
FRED HARTEN GRAND wU NC TION, IOWA 
When writing advertisers, please 


mention Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa 


Homestead. 





WALLACES’ FARMER and Iowa Homestead, Oct. 18, 1930 

















FRED WiartkowSKicgr. 5 


one 
Nem . 

















GEE | HOPE SOME— 

ONE SEEN THAT BR orang ame 

SIGNAL AND COMES UNTIL. THE < 

WHAT IT'S ABOUT J |(\SHERIFF COMES) -GayenT you 
HAT IT'S HAD ENOUGH 
EXITEMENT 

YET TED? 

















ED HAS COME DOWNSTAIRS 
AFTER FIXING HIS FLASH SO IT 
WOULD STAY IN PLACE. TED 
ALSO SEEN THE ROBBERS PUT le 
THE MONEY IN A GUNNY SACK. E / 


a it WAS NO APRIL 
WHAT'S ALL FOOL Joke —THE I'LL GO GET 
THE APRIL BANK ROBBERS WERE THE SHERIFF 
HERE AND NEARLY A re 
Z CD J } 
S). od tt y) 


























Foo. JOKES 






































Lye re 101D ANY OF YOU Toe] Fs HE \ 
"Fd GOING TO GETY ea pro wing roceen ash] bee FIELDS. OR Somewnene): 
a “ Ne t i So . wet! 
fs Won care HERE Pere] EMO NE LOSE AT ees Gee 


Pes 











Wo 





4 THE SHERIFF /: 





[N]O ONE MET THE ROBBERS 
ON THE WAY TO TEDS HOME 
CAN IT BE POSSIBLE THAT 
THEY HAVE MADE THEIR ES- 
CAPE? [TO BE CONTINUED 






































